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Introduction 


HE development of better personal and social relationships 
T through reading is the goal of this yearbook. The program of 
reading (experiencing) by which the goal is to be achieved is 
based on the broad concept of the reading process which char- 
acterizes the Claremont College Reading Conference. Reading is 
not a school subject. It is not just an aspect of the curriculum. 
Reading is the process of making discriminative reactions. As such, 
it is the heart of all experiencing. It is the educative process. 

The Claremont Reading Conference and Yearbooks have con- 
sistently emphasized that reading is a total behavior activity. It 
cannot be adequately defined with regard for any single stimulus, 
such as printed words, for example. Attempts to do so violates 
the true nature of reading behavior. It sets up artificial and in- 
accurate guides for practice. The process of making discrimina- 
tive reactions appears to be essentially the same regardless of what 
the stimuli may be. Dr. Burton stresses this point when he states, 
“The development and manipulation of meaning, and not the 
stimulus, is, in all cases the important thing.” Dr. Saale makes a 
comparable point when he says, “The sine quo non of reading is 
meaning or understanding.” 

The broad concept of the reading process is presented in the 
dramatic panel, as “A Mode of Living.” This is the idea which 
Kerfoot expresses in his book How to Read. Mrs. Saylor writes 
as a teacher practicing that idea. 

What one reads is important. Special attention is needed in 
reading people. Dr. Neumann discusses the reading of human 
cultural patterns. Dr. Bullis presents problems with mental health. 
Dr. Leavell considers the people who are poor in reading printed 
words. Dr. McNassor shows that personal traits affect one’s being 
read effectively. Dr. Horn suggests some interesting devices for 
assisting in personal reading. 

With the emphasis on world relationships there has come an in- 
creased interest in maps. Mr. Locher indicates how first impres- 
sions may be misleading in map reading. 

The Claremont Reading Conference has stressed the need for 
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the development of sensory abilities if reading is to be effective. 
Vision education, i.e., the development of efficient seeing has long 
been stressed. Dr. Eberle discusses vision and vision development 
as factors in reading. 

We are particularly concerned that as you read the materials 
presented in this yearbook you think of the intrinsic nature of the 
reading process rather than defining the process solely as reac- 
tions to printed words. 


The Characteristics of a Good Reading Program 
W. H. Burton 
Harvard Graduate School of Education 


HE report of characteristics will come toward the end of the 
I. lecture. I would like to illustrate and elaborate as a basis for 
the characteristics a theory of learning with which I know Clare- 
mont conference members are already familiar. 

Let us examine together the classroom incident which I ob- 
served in a sub-primary room, that is a room full of five-year old 
children. The course of study insisted that these children be given 
formal first grade work at the five-year level. We enter the room. 

“I will read a story for you from my book.” 

A gay little girl, eyes and face alight, greeted a party of visitors 
in the pre-primary room. She was only five years old and would 
not be in the first grade until next year. She was enrolled in a 
school, however, that believed in teaching reading of books, 
writing, and arithmetic in the pre-primary year. 

Proudly holding her pretty book the child read a story about a 
mischievous monkey which entered a house when everyone was 
out. Food was sampled and scattered, small tables overturned, 
vases broken, flowers torn to pieces, the contents of desk drawers 
scattered everywhere. The monkey had taken particular pleasure 
in tearing magazines and newspapers into tiny bits, throwing the 
pieces on the floor. 

“The carpet was all covered with white.” 

The little girl spoke the words of the book with enthusiasm 
and animation. 

“Thank you, that was a very nice story,” said a visitor. “The 
monkey must have had a lot of fun but I am afraid father and 
mother will be angry when they return.” The little girl smiled 
happily but made no comment. Another visitor asked casually, 
“What was that white stuff all over the carpet?” 

“Face powder,” replied the child, laughing gaily. 

Some, but not all the visitors were astounded! The bright little 
girl had just read words stating that the carpet was covered with 
torn white paper, but when asked had made a seemingly irrelevant 
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reply, “face powder.” Is it possible to read simple words—read 
them right out loud too—and not know what they mean? Per- 
haps this was just a childish error? The little girl may be trying 
to amuse the visitors with a “funny” answer. The incident, how- 
ever, is not odd. The story, a true one, illustrates some facts of 
basic importance about reading and learning to read. Let us ex- 
amine the matter further. 

Inquiry revealed an interesting background. A big sister at 
home had recently dropped a box of face powder and in attempt- 
ing to catch it knocked it apart, scattering the white powder 
widely over the carpet. The incident, with attendant cleaning up, 
had caused much comment and laughter in the home. When asked 
about “white-stuff-all-over-the-carpet,” the little girl answered in 
terms of the spilled powder and not of the torn paper. We cannot 
dismiss this as something odd, as “just a mistake.” The answer 
made is significant and there is sound sense to be derived from an 
analysis of the incident. 

Our understanding of what happened is furthered by other 
facts which also came to light. The youngster had understood 
parts of the story quite clearly, but for many incidents she had no 
understanding whatever—that is no understanding pertinent to 
the story read. The incidents which were understood all dealt 
with commonplace, everyday experiences or events which the 
child had met many times in her own everyday experience. The 
incidents not understood all dealt with the appearance and typical 
activities of monkeys, and particularly with adult interpretations 
of the monkey’s antics. The little girl had never seen a monkey. 
The only picture she had ever seen gave her the idea that a 
monkey was about the size of the cat at home. She had never 
heard of monkeys before, had no experience with their ways. She 
had no experience at all with torn paper covering the carpet all 
white. When asked about “white-stuff-all-over the carpet,” she 
used the only experience she had which seemed to go with the 
words. 

A few salient points may be summarized before proceeding. 

1. The little girl, it is clear, did not know what some of the 
words meant. That is, she did not know the meanings necessary 
for this story. She supplied meanings of her own! This is natural, 
it is exactly what she does with words she does understand. 

2. The process of reading books is commonly defined as “get- 
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ting meaning from the printed page.” A more accurate definition 
is “bringing meaning to the printed page.” 

3. A question may be asked; Where did these meanings come 
from in the first place? Where did we get, and the dictionary get, 
the store of meanings now used? How did meanings-in-existence 
come into existence? A considerable number of teachers of read- 
ing have never thought of this question. A few books on reading 
and teaching to read make no mention of it. The meanings come 
from experience. The nature and development of meaning is 
fundamental to the whole field of reading. 

4. The oral saying of words is not at all equivalent to under- 
standing what those words mean. The oral repetition of words, 
the smooth rhythmical pronunciation of words is accepted as 
“READING” by many parents and by far too many untrained teach- 
ers. Parents and teachers are satisfied if the child can “stand up 
and read.” The interpretation of the words, the development of 
meaning to go with the words, is overlooked. The latter process 
is reading as it applies to books, the former is not. 

What then does this story illustrate? What happened when the 
little girl read from her book—or could it be said that she read 
the book? Was she by any chance reading something else? Let 
us see. The child is in a well known setting: a classroom with 
other children, books, and other varied materials. An announced 
purpose and activity here is to learn to read books. The setting, 
including teacher, other children, and materials, all stimulate the 
little girl toward reading the words presented to her. 

What happens? She pronounced words as she had been taught 
to do. She smiled and laughed over certain words because the 
teacher had done so in presenting the story. The child had read 
the teacher’s tone and manner. She had in fact, read a part of the 
teacher’s objective in the situation. She had read a number of 
things rather well! The odd thing was that she had not read at all 
well the aspect which in this situation was regarded as the im- 
portant one, namely the printed words. Is it possible for one to 
be taught to read books and yet not be able to read books? The 
child has created meaning in response to the several stimuli in- 
cluding the words, but the meaning is not the one intended by the 
author of the words. 

The term reading has been used in the preceding paragraphs to 
refer to the process of developing meanings to go with printed 
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words, but used also in a far wider sense, namely the development 
of meaning to go with other types of stimuli, persons, gestures, 
tones of voice, things, and processes. The two uses may seem 
confusing at first contact but an important concept is involved. 

Prophets, editors, and scholars attempt to read the signs of the 
times in order that we may direct our behavior. Events are the 
signs from which tales of varying accuracy are read. Geologists 
and paleontologists read the signs of times long gone: rocks, 
strata, and fossils. Remarkably accurate accounts of life and events 
thousands of years ago are the result. Behavior today is affected, 
or would be, if anyone paid any attention to scholars. Archaeolo- 
gists read the tree rings in a beam from an ancient pueblo in New 
Mexico and know that the pueblo was built five centuries before 
Columbus discovered America. Ruins, broken shards of pottery, 
a flint tool, some arrowheads are read by those trained to read 
these things. A story of life long gone is reconstructed before 
our eyes. 

Confidence men read character with remarkable accuracy with 
resultant guidance of behavior. Inhabitants of our intellectual 
slums read palms, cards, and tea leaves. An advertisement for 
“character reading” may stand alongside one for “reading from 
Shakespeare.” 

The ordinary mortal reads books, magazines, mortgages, road 
signs, thermometers, graphs, diagrams, and sometimes the signs of 
the times. His child reads the primer, his own mother, Donald 
Duck, and the story of Joseph and his Brethren. 

He who runs may read. If he reads well he will run better. 

The word read appears ten or a dozen times above. The refer- 
ences would total a score or more. Are all these readers doing the 
same thing? Or are there two, ten, or a dozen distinct kinds of 
reading? If there is but one meaning for read, which is it, and 
how did the derivative meanings arise? Specifically, to repeat an 
earlier question, is reading books the original usage, or is it one of 
the derived meanings? 

Let us examine the matter further. 

We have all wondered from time to time at the expression 
“read me this riddle.” Should it not be “answer me this riddle?” 
No, because if you have an answer, it isn’t a riddle. A riddle is to 
be solved or figured out, that is READ. The “riddle of the universe” 
or the “riddle of the Sphinx” had no answers when first called 
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riddles. Men of considerable mental stature have tried to “read 
the riddle of the universe.” To read in this case means very clearly 
to construct, to develop, to create a meaning which will fit the 
facts as we know them. 

Hieroglyphic writing was a riddle which puzzled excellent 
scholars until they could read the symbols, i.e., found meanings to 
go with them. Oracles, witch doctors, and early priests read signs 
and portents as well as riddles. The reader of all these things, 
persons, and processes examines the stimulus, he examines his past 
experience and may even consult other persons. He finally con- 
structs a meaning which is his interpretation of the stimuli. 

Indians and frontiersmen read signs. Boy Scouts are familiar 
with the signs which enable them to find their way around in the 
woods. Farmer, fishermen, seafaring men generally, and more 
latterly aviators, read weather indications as a matter of course. 
One author even refers to the weather as writing its intentions for 
all to read who know how. 

Again we note that in all these cases reading means to develop 
a meaning from the symbols or stimuli for the guidance of be- 
havior. 

The urbanized citizen also reads signs. The white line in the 
middle of the road, the yellow blinker, the broken line beside a 
white line in the middle of the road, a series of lines straight across 
the road. All these should be read by a motorist or he will get a 
ticket with printing on it that he must read. 

A white post appears beside the road, a huge cross forming an 
X. Time and weather have washed all the printing off this sign, 
but the motorist can still read it. It means “stop, look, and listen 
for the cars.” 

Traffic policemen in Chicago and nearly everywhere else blow 
one whistle blast to stop traffic, and two to start the cross stream 
moving. A frantic series of explosive blasts means, “Pull over to 
the curb,” or “Stop,” or “Where’s the fire?” or “Where do you 
think you are going?” Boston policemen use the alarming series of 
blasts for merely moving normal traffic along, with hand signals 
for stop and go. Many Boston policemen make no discernible 
signals but motorists who can read the policeman’s mind get along 
all right. Outsiders not brought up in the intellectual tradition of 
Boston find this type of reading difficult at first. 

Boy Scouts, signal men in army and navy, read wig-wag signals, 
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flag signals and other forms of symbols which convey messages. 
Cryptographers read all kinds of codes, ciphers, and secret formu- 
las. 

A sign which all should learn to read very early is a red skull 
and crossbones on a bottle. Those who do not read this sign when 
young do not benefit from remedial instruction. 

Certain signs and symbols in advertisements are read at a glance: 
a red striped pole, a goat and stein, a sampler, four roses, the Rock 
of Gibraltar, a stag, the winged horse. Political and geographic 
meanings of considerable import are symbolized by and are read 
into certain signs: the Cross, the Swastika, the Crescent, the Ham- 
mer and Sickle, the Fleur de Lis, the Lion and the Unicorn, the 
Totem Pole. From an “apple for teacher” to a picture of a plump 
lady presiding over a suburban woman’s club, symbols of many 
kinds must be read by the average citizen. 

Detectives read clues, a blind person reads with his fingertips, a 
bloodhound reads with his nose, individuals may read each other, 
and the social situations in which they find themselves. Everyone 
reads books, magazines, pictures, letters, contracts, insurance poli- 
cies, newspapers, and scores of other printed documents. 

What a range of situations, all called reading! Can there be any 
similarity between bloodhounds following a trail and scholars 
exercising their highest mental powers on the riddle of the uni- 
verse, not to mention the average citizen trying to read the fine 
print in an insurance policy, Indian signs, hieroglyphics and 
Braille, all involving reading? Is there a common factor in these 
historic and diverse uses of the word “reading?” 

Reading is the development or creative construction of meaning 
in response to stimuli of some sort: in some instances the selection 
of an appropriate meaning from a store of previously developed 
meanings. The meanings derived from significant experiences are 
parts of the personality and become controls of conduct. 

In general there are three major classes of types of things which 
can be read. First, there are objects and things in the world to be 
read. Second, persons, social processes, and relationships may be 
read. Third, symbols of varying degrees of abstractness may be 
read. The kind of reading with which we are most familiar, name- 
ly reading written or printed words, is obviously one of the sub- 
classifications in the third grouping. 
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The development and manipulation of meaning, and not the 
stimulus, is, in all cases, the important thing. 
Is there any value in discussing a definition of reading which 

l includes the reading of spoken words, or persons and things and 

, processes, and of written or printed words? Can we improve the 

teaching of the reading of printed materials itself if we adopted 

the very broad definition? A number of possibilities present 
themselves. 

In the first place, the broad definition centers attention upon 
the process which has become central in the process of reading 
words, namely the development of meaning. Incorporating the 
reading of printed word symbols into the larger concept of read- 
ing all types of symbols, things, persons, and processes, and thus 
emphasizing the development of meaning in contrast to the stimu- 
lus and is something quite different from the stimulus, very prob- 
1 ably would aid in eliminating some of the very common and 
serious errors known to exist with many teachers who are teach- 
2 ing the reading of words to little children. 

- The second point is that the relating of the two concepts would 
also aid in incorporating into the total reading-of-words-develop- 
ment the vital preliminary experiences from which meaning 
grows. A few current discussions of reading readiness are actu- 
ally dealing with this aspect. 

A third point has far reaching implications. If we accepted 

' reading as a problem far wider than the reading of printed word 

symbols, we might make a real contribution to solving certain 
pressing educational problems. Many adults and children who do 
not read books at all well may be very adept at reading other 
things. Pupils who are unhappy and do not learn in the bookish 

‘ schools often do very well and learn rapidly if given other ave- 

nues through which to approach the problem. 

Educators everywhere are aware of the presence in school of 
many children and youth who dislike books, who don’t read 
well, who do not learn easily or well by the visual, verbal route. 
Large numbers of individuals clearly learn more easily through 
listening and even more through manipulation of things. Many 
adults who do not read books well can read blueprints, diagrams, 

= | patterns, designs for tools or machines, with speed and ease. Still 

, other individuals learn many things through participation in so- 
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cial affairs, through interaction with other persons; that is, through 
reading these persons and social processes. 

The war brought to light literally thousands of boys and girls 
who were dull in school, many who failed and left school but who 
learned with speed when dealing with things and real problems 
in the world. These students are far from being dull. Their intelli- 
gence is often of a high order. Incidentally, the ability to read 
books improved for many after the reading of printed materials 
could be connected with something the children could do and 
understood. 

Organizing the school so that reading activity includes other 
types of reading as well as reading printed words does enhance 
the learning of those who do not now do so well. The possible 
increase of the holding power of the school and of the personal 
satisfaction and success in social gains might make this question 
very well worth considering by educational leaders. 

The recent beginnings in high schools of courses in personal 
psychology, in the problems of youth, with inevitable emphasis 
upon reading the motives, the compulsions, the ambitions, etc., of 
others are all cases in point. The causes for individual character- 
istics and behavior may be read. Socio-metric studies in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools greatly aid teachers themselves in 
this type of reading. Socio-dramatic and psycho-dramatic guid- 
ance and rdle playing are suggested for high school pupils after 
socio-metric analysis has been made. The materials on intercultural 
relations all necessitate the reading and weighing of human mo- 
tives, of tensions, and the causes of tensions, and of social and 
individual behavior. We now have good coures on propaganda 
analysis which involve reading far more than the words them- 
selves. Some schools are actually experimenting with what might 
be called semantics analysis. Dramatization and rhythmics are 
widely used. 

We may now summarize: certain characteristics of a desirable 
program for the development of reading. 

Three factors, however, may be stressed here since they affect 
all subsequent and subsidiary items. 

1. The nature and variety of experiences a child has before he 
ever meets printed materials are all important. The natural, and 
Jater the directed experiences of the home, the nursery school or 
(kindergarten, the early primary, should give the child a wide 
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variety of opportunities to read objects, things, persons, relation- 
ships, moods, intents, processes, and eventually to reading signs 
for some of these items. 

2. The way in which a child first meets reading of written or 
printed materials is equally important. The experience of reading 
print or writing should emerge out of a natural on-going series of 
useful activities through which the child is discovering, learning 
about, and coming to manage his environment. 

3. The methods used to develop the understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, abilities, and skills necessary for reading in the 
specialized sense should continue the original functional approach, 
be adjusted to the widening interests and developing maturity of 
the learner, provide for his continuing growth; should provide for 
the needs of the social group. 

A humorous paragraph from Alexander Woolcott testifies to 
the importance of subordinating specialized reading to a program 
of rich experience, even though the parents in this case had an- 
other motive. 

“I know of one member of this younger set whose agitated 
parents decided not to have him learn to read at the conven- 
tional age, feeling that he would need every encouragement 
to grow sturdy by an outdoor life. They were the more 
abashed when, at the age of five, by reading aloud an elabo- 
rate sentence from a menu in a restaurant, he betrayed the 
fact that some bootlegger has been stealthily supplying him 
with the education which his father and mother thought it 
best to withhold. 

“Later they tried to keep the more bloodthirsty fairy tales 
from him and once his father, finding the boy chuckling 
happily over a book, was relieved to find that it was a volume 
of short stories by Chekhov. But the story which had moved 
the child to such merriment was the one in which the nurse- 
maid cut the baby’s head off. 

“At this point they sent him to school after all. His mother 
thought this was the best way to stupid him up.”* 

The details of such a program would entail a volume on the 
curriculum and methods of instruction. The three general points 


1Alexander Woolcott, Letters of A. Woolcott (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1944, p. 222). 
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above are merely to orient the specialized program within the 
broad one. Statements are sharply abbreviated since the summary 
is a repetition. 

1. The origin of the specialized reading program will be in ex- 
perience. The program will continue to be intimately inter-re- 
lated with experience and will often provide the necessary direct 
experiences when these do not naturally appear. 

2. The reading experiences will be coordinated with all other 
learning experiences and with instructional aids which contribute 
to growth and development of the learner. Reading wil be pre- 
sented as part of a unified instructional program, and not as a 
separate, isolated phase or type of learning. 

3. The reading program and experiences will be regarded as an 
integral part of the total language development of the learner. 

4. The objectives of the program will be stated in both general 
and specific terms which have been worked out by the staff. 

a. General objectives include: 

1. Contribution to the all around growth and develop- 
ment of the learner; to his personality, i.e., his personal- 
social-moral traits, his emotional and rational stability. 

2. Contribution to the improvement of the dynamic so- 
ciety within which we live. 

b. Specific objectives include: 
Development of the necessary understandings, interests, 
attitudes, abilities, and skills so that reading may be used 
to promote (a) the growth of the individual and (b) 
the progress of society. 

5. The continuity and articulation of the program will be un- 
broken from earliest school experiences (from pre-school experi- 
ences if possible) to the end of formal schooling. A self-directed 
program should emerge from the school programs, thus providing 
continuity with life. Continuity and articulation will be depend- 
ent upon properly stated long-time general objectives. 

6. The day by day systematic development of all the many 
subsidiary understandings, attitudes, appreciations, abilities, and 
skills will be provided within the total program so that the me- 
chanical skills do not dominate and become equivalent to “learn- 
ing to read;” so that the general aims do not become so glamorized 
as to prevent attention to the necessary skills. 

(Principles 5 and 6 require that whatever goes on at any time or 
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level in “learning to read” is a part of a sensible, systematically 
developed program.) 

7. The systematic continuity will provide for the greatest flexi- 
bility and adaptability so that the widest range of individual dif- 
ferences (in need, interest, ability) may be cared for; so that the 
emerging needs of a changing society may be met. 

a. The greatest possible diversity of materials within financial 
means should be provided; basal series, supplementary vol- 
umes, collections, for free reading, manuals, documentary 
aids, pamphlets, and workbooks. 

b. Grouping of pupils should be extremely flexible and fluid. 
Provision should be made for frequent sharing and unifica- 
tion of the group so that sub-groups are recognized as 
useful temporary devices. 

c. Administrative provision for reading activities must be 
specific, both in the unified programs and for special 
periods. 

8. Transition to ever wider and wider areas of materials should 
be easy and natural. 

a. The types of reading necessary in the different curriculum 
fields will be definitely introduced. 

b. A personal reading program based on interests and pur- 
poses will be encouraged and guided. 

The supply of materials should be continuously built up, even- 
tuating in library service within rooms or for a building or for a 
system. A librarian or a teacher part time may have charge of this 
in a building. Guidance in free reading will be a natural develop- 
ment. 

g. Guidance should be provided for individuals and groups in 
all phases of the diverse program; basic skills, reading for informa- 
tion or problem solving, reading for enjoyment, reading special- 
ized material in the curriculum fields. (Guidance that is, above 
and beyond the provisions of the program as outlined in the 
teacher’s guides.) 

10. The program will provide for continuous appraisal in terms 
of the stated objectives. 

a. Readiness and levels of achievement will be appraised as a 
step preliminary to all subsequent procedures. 

b. Tests and many other evaluational techniques will be used 

but chiefly for diagnostic purposes looking toward the im- 
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provement of the program in materials, or in instructional 
processes, or in administrative provisions. 

c. The slow learner, the retarded reader, the bright child 
whether retarded or accelerated will receive the special 
help and guidance as indicated by the findings. 

d. The remedial and other special helps will be regarded as a 
part of the reguiar developmental program. 

11. The physical setting for learning to read books should be as 
attractive and inviting as is possible under local conditions. 

12. The staff will regard reading as a school-wide program and 
engage in cooperative effort for its development. The staff will 
engage in continuous cooperative study, experimental tryout for 
the improvement of method and materials. 

Whipple makes an excellent comment upon the preceding prin- 
ciple in her able discussion in the Forty-Eighth Yearbook: 

The factor indispensable to a sound program is a staff 
deeply concerned with the welfare of children and at work in im- 
proving its philosophy of reading instruction and in making care- 
ful plans to insure that all desirable types of reading experiences 
will be incorporated into its program.’ 

Finally, it must be emphasized that these general criteria will 
of necessity be applied to widely different school systems. Differ- 
ences will lie in wealth available, in levels of community insight, 
in levels of teaching training, in types of learners, in needs, in 
leadership; and many others. A small rural school or economi- 
cally handicapped small town cannot supply the teacher effici- 
ency, the materials, or the guidance which is possible in large 
well financed communities where the schools have the enthusiastic 
backing of the populace. The small school can, however, make 
careful study of the known facts in order to select the very best 
basal series and the few supplementary aids they can afford. The 
large city should not rely on a mere abundance of materials but 
will make equally careful effort to study and select those fitted to 
the needs and possibilities of the given situation. The chief thing 
is to make as adequate a provision as possible for all fundamental 





*Reading in the Elementary School, Forty-Eighth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, Chapter 3, written by Gertrude 
Whipple, Characteristics of a Sound Reading Program, pp. 53. The whole 
chapter is excellent reading to accompany this discussion. Many implica- 
tions of the criteria are given. 
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15 
criteria. Provisions will of necessity vary from system to system, 
but hit or miss, fragmentary programs are not necessary any- 
where. 

In preparing this article I have drawn heavily upon paragraphs 
in two chapters from a book entitled “Reading and Child De- 
velopment” which is to be published in the fall of 1950 by Bobbs 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Nature of the Reading Process and Its Place 
in the Educational Program 


By Pautine A. SayLor 


Teacher, La Verne City Schools 


«“ E didn’t do any reading at all today.” 

A bright faced little girl looked up at me rather accus- 
ingly from the rug of our second grade room where the class of 
some thirty-five children had gathered ready to be dismissed for 
the day. 

“No, we didn’t do any work today,” said another youngster, 
“but we sure had fun.” 

These statements were most disconcerting to me for I, at least, 
had felt that the day had been a full one rich in meanings and 
understandings. We had made a trip to a store. We were building 
a store in our classroom and problems needing solution had arisen. 
Our trip to the store had been planned to gain this information. 
The children had participated in a good planning period where 
specific questions were formulated and listed on the board. Our 
walk to the store was both interesting and pleasant, and our visit 
at the store informative. Observations were made, questions not 
thus answered were asked and answered nicely. We were each 
treated to ice cream by a very obliging storekeeper and had re- 
turned to school full of ice cream, information and ideas about 
our own store. After our return to school we had checked our 
questions, discussed our answers and composed a story together 
about our trip. 

No, as I looked over the day’s program after the children left I 
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could not but feel that it had been a valuable experience. I was 
certain that it was an important and necessary addition to our 
“reading” program and that through it meanings were clarified 
and interest heightened in the succeeding work. But why was it 
that the children did not sense this tie up? How had “reading” 
and “work” become so isolated in their minds? Was I inadvert- 
ently building misconceptions with these children? Why did we 
carry on such activities? Why did we consider them valuable? 
Just what was the nature of this reading process, and how did it 
really function in the educative program? 

In my search for answers to these questions, I recalled a meeting 
which had been conducted by three of the second grade teachers, 
a meeting designed to give parents an overview of the second 
grade curriculum. One teacher had spoken on Social Studies, I 
had talked about “reading” and the third teacher about spelling 
and writing. I remembered the difficulty we all had had trying 
not to repeat or say the things that the next teacher was going to 
discuss. I found myself many times near apology for giving ma- 
terial that the Social Studies talk had just covered and repeating 
time and again that these things were all interrelated and could 
not be discussed as isolated subjects. I recalled also the admoni- 
tions given over and over in books of educational psychology— 
to treat the child as a “whole;” that the organism as a “whole” 
responds to stimuli; that the child learns best those things which 
are presented to him through many senses. I read again Kil- 
patrick’s assertion that 

“We learn what we live. We live what we learn. 
We learn it only to the degree that we live it. 
We live it only to the degree that we learn it.”* 
Thus, I concluded, this reading process was not just interrelated 
with all the experiences the child met with in the school situation 
but actually was a part of all his experiences occurring inside as 
well as outside of the school. Was I making progress? 

Next I turned to definitions of reading. One author’s defini- 
tion of reading as “the interpretation of written and printed sym- 
bols” helped not at all. A further amplification of the definition 
as “the interpretation of all symbols or signs which denote or 
represent or stand for something else” was no better. This type of 
definition in no way tied in these other factors that seemed so 
much a necessary part of the reading process. 
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It was at the Claremont Reading Conference that I received 
my first hint as to the full definition of reading. Reading is de- 
fined as “the process of interpreting sensed stimuli and of adapt- 
ing one’s behavior with regard for them. It is the process of 
making discriminating responses.” 

“When reading is thought of as discriminatory behavior, 

there is set up at once the necessity to define the goal and 

the setting which affects that behavior. One does not make 
discriminations except as one has a goal in mind which de- 
termines the nature of one’s acts. Behavior is meaningful to 
the extent that it is directed by well-defined goals. Learning 
is more than making reactions. It is a process of making 
meaningful reactions. Consequently, our generic definition 
of reading makes it synonymous with learning. All interpre- 
tative acts are reading acts.” 
Now we can see that reading is not just interrelated with a child’s 
experiencing and interpreting, it is not just a part of this, RATHER— 
EXPERIENCING AND INTERPRETING ARE THE READING PROCESS ITSELF. 

With such a definition I could see why I felt our day’s activities 
and trip to the store had been valuable in our reading program. 
These children had not just been preparing to read but had been 
reading all day long. With the understanding of this concept of 
reading, the whole pattern of the school program seems to fall 
naturally into place. Why we carry on certain activities in school 
is easily explained in the light of this concept. For teacher, parent 
and child alike READING is no longer a bugaboo—a twenty minute 
a day test of success or failure. It becomes instead a natural friend- 
ly thing which we all perform continually in all that we do. 
Learning to read printed word symbols regains now its real level 
of importance. It becomes merely a small part of this greater 
reading process. It involves only the development of some new 
skills to be applied to a process to which the child is already 
familiar and in which he is at ease. 

Now I know how to answer the child who contends that we 
had done no reading in our days work. Now I know how to an- 
swer the child who approaches the first grade with terror because 
she is afraid she can’t learn to “read.” Now I feel I can talk with 
greater clarity and understanding to the parents of these children 
in explaining the reading process. Now, also, I know that when 
the children in my charge are constructing, dramatizing, dis- 
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cussing, experimenting, evaluating, singing, painting, playing, 
studying, conversing—when they are living and experiencing 
purposefully together they are reading. It becomes then my re- 
sponsibility to know how well they read in all these situations 
and through my reading of them to help them develop to their 
full capacities. 

In the light of this broad concept of reading I have been inter- 
ested to read again through the Los Angeles County Course of 
Study. I have been pleased to note how naturally it fits into this 
broad reading concept and how this concept adds understanding 
and clarity to the purposes and activities outlined. 

The emphasis is always on the child and his ability to read in 
an ever widening circle of environment. In the kindergarten ac- 
tivities are instituted which are designed to help each child better 
to read his classmates and home associations. In the first grade 
emphasis is placed on his ability to read the people in and the 
physical environment of his own neighborhood. In the second 
grade he is led through meaningful activities to become a better 
reader of his own neighborhood by studies of production and 
distribution of foods with the beginning realization of the inter- 
dependence of people. The third grade carries him on to become 
a better reader of his community as a whole and its helpers. In 
successive grades he is led on to further reading of state, nation, 
and world. With this basic training in reading the society around 
him and with specific skills of reading the printed word symbols, 
arithmetical computation, written language, science, speech etc., 
introduced whenever and wherever they are needed; with the 
necessary practice provided for the mastery of these skills—with 
this type of a program well planned and conscientiously taught 
we have a fair chance of helping formulate a well integrated and 
adjusted personality. As a result of such experiencing we may 
reasonably hope for an individual who reads himself, others, and 
lifes situations accurately and well. 
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The Role of Meaning in Reading 
Cuar_es W. SAALE 


Professor of Education, Chairman of Education and Psychology 
Division, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 


EADING is a perpetual process involving the interpretation of 
R written language (symbol). Furthermore, reading, thinking, 
and studying are interrelated factors. When one is improved, the 
others are improved. The sine qua non of reading is meaning or 
understanding. But understanding is an active process which re- 
quires an association of meaningful experience with the printed 
symbols. Most of the learning which takes place in school is ac- 
complished through the medium of language; and it is to be re- 
called that language is a symbolic process. Words merely stand 
for or re-present things, facts, or experiences. Only as words are 
related to human experience and previous knowledge are they 
capable of stimulating the learner to recognize the meaning in- 
tended. From his experience, the student must develop his ideas 
and understandings of the material he reads. Since learning and 
meaning are dependent upon the responses a student makes, it is 
axiomatic that the pupil must have a sufficient knowledge to make 
adequate responses to the printed symbols. The pupil reads not 
only with his eyes, but with experiences. The chief characteristic 
of comprehension in reading lies in the value that it has for a stu- 
dent in improving his ability to elicit better responses thereafter. 

Numerous students, although they have acquired satisfactory 
reading habits, are unable to learn much from the assignments 
because of their inability to understand the material. This situa- 
tion occurs when the reading material is remote or too difficult. 
Other factors include intelligence, meaning vocabulary, sentence 
structure, the fund of previous experience, and the educational 
development level of the pupil. The improving of a student’s 
reading ability in its broadest sense may imply improving his level 
of educational development. From this it follows that giving a 
pupil several lessons in rapid reading, or making word wheels, or 
assigning him to a remedial room will hardly suffice to develop in 
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the student an increased ability to understand or to attain the 
meaning expressed by the writer or author. More than likely this | 
inability to perceive the meaning from reading arises from a cause 
much deeper than reading in the narrow sense implied above. , 
The limitations encountered by students in attaining meaning 
are not necessarily peculiar to reading alone, but permeate all 
educational media. This premise is supported by the fact that | 
students in the upper grades who cannot understand what they | 
read, generally do not understand what they hear.’~* An apper- 
ceptive mass (background of information) is essential to the 
understanding of any process of instruction. This inability to 
understand what one reads may not be due to a deficiency in some 
skill within the reading act. In most cases it may be overcome by | 
providing the students with adequate backgrounds of experience. 
This background of experience helps the student to reflect, or- 
ganize, select, and evaluate information as he studies it.>-° 1 
When the student has no association between what he is reading 
and his previous experience, it is next to impossible for him to 1 
attain any degree of understanding. If the student is to attain 1 
meaning he must begin with what he knows. This can be demon- 
strated through the following procedure:*® Pronounce these three ( 


*Young, W. E., “The Relation of Reading Comprehension and Retention 
to Hearing Comprehension,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 5. 

*Russell, R. D., The Relative Effectiveness of Presenting Verbal Material 
Visually and Orally As Measured by the Amount of Recall. Unpublished ‘ 
Doctor’s Dissertation, State University of Iowa. 

‘Carver, M. E., “Listening Versus Reading” from The Psychology of 
Radio, New York, Harper and Brothers, Publishers. ( 

‘Corey, S. M., “Learning From Lectures Versus Learning From Reading,” 1 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 25. ; 

‘Stroud, J. B., Psychology In Education (New York: Longmans, Green , 
and Company, 1946). 

*Billett, R. O., Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching (Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1940). 

"Werner, H., Comparative Psychology of Mental Development (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940). 

‘Gray, W. S. “Reading and Pupil Development,” Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph, No. 51, 1940. 

*Horn, E., Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937). - 

*Saale, C. W., “Some Psychological Bases for Improving Reading,” The 
Clearing House, Vol. 24, No. 3, 1949. 
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words, “Brazil,” “China,” and “Footlambert” separately to a group 
of students or adults. Ask each member of the group to state the 
response elicited by each word. Generally, you will discover as 
many different responses as there are members. Too, the responses 
will be conditioned by the previous experience. Moreover, you 
will undoubtedly discover some members who have no response 
to “Footlambert.” Learning is an active process but, for this con- 
cept, no learning, or understanding, has developed. This is amaz- 
ing, isn’t it? But the principle that reading is a perceptual process 
should explain the reason for the no-response. On the other hand, 
some may have an inadequate or even an erroneous response. 
This situation occurs everyday to students at all levels. This is 
even more complex when we realize that students are expected to 
make responses, not only to individual words, but also to sen- 
tences paragraphs, chapters, and books. From the above illustra- 
tion, it follows that we do not “say” or “write” the same thing 
for each student; often we say it is as many different ways as 
there are students. The writer desires to digress to mention that 
this aspect of learning and meaning is seldom considered in texts 
dealing with the developmental process of learning in individual 
differences. The above demonstration indicates the need for de- 
veloping the student’s background prior to giving him instruc- 
tion through any media on any problem or topic. The reader’s 
own experience is his starting place into new ideas and knowl- 
edge. Without such a background in experience, words become 
only sounds, not symbols. It is as Ogden and Richards say, 
“Whenever we read or hear anything we spring to an immediate 
conclusion, namely that the speaker is referring to what we should 
be referring to were we writing or speaking the words our- 
selves,’’?? 
INABILITY TO ATTAIN MEANING DUE TO WORDS 


Words have shades of meaning. All words which appear in 
contextual form interact upon one another. No word necessarily 
has the same meaning twice, and there is a significant responsi- 
bility in developing the student’s meaning vocabulary. We must 
give consideration not only to words, but also to the many uses 
and shades of meanings. The purpose of the curriculum is to 


“Ogden, C. K., and Richards, I. A., The Meaning of Meaning (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923). 
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furnish necessary stimuli to which the students can respond. 
Learning is accomplished through the making of responses— 
“mental constructs.” The language which is used to stimulate re- 
sponses in social studies, geography, history, health, physics, and 
chemistry often deals with information which is remote and dif- 
ficult. The responses which the pupils make are colored by the 
difficulty of the material, the language in which it is presented, 
and the students’ general background of knowledge and experi- 
ence, habits of work and study, mind set, and purpose. Often 
times the curriculum contains so many difficult problems that 
responses to the problems are hard to form even though a student 
has an adequate amount of intelligence and experience, plus good 
work habits. In these cases students with only average or below 
average intellectual potentiality experience extreme difficulty in 
forming a response. In a good many instances they cannot form 
meaningful responses at all. Studies have long reported evidence 
that students do not possess the language power to meet the de- 
mands of the curriculum. For example, the amount of verbalizing 
done by students has not necessarily diminished. Verbalization 
results when the material is too difficult or too remote. The ability 
of students to use the words of a text does not imply that they 
understand them. Studies tend to indicate that the students’ re- 
sponses may be entirely adequate, partially adequate, entirely in- 
adequate, or erroneous verbalism. The complexity of learning can 
be appreciated more when we realize that the making of errone- 
ous or inadequate responses is just as satisfying as making correct 
responses, as long as the students do not recognize that they are 
inadequate. Also, incorrect and inadequate responses are made in 
the same manner as adequate responses.**-*# 


LIMITATION OF TEXTBOOKS AND REFERENCES AS A CAUSE 
FOR INABILITY TO ATTAIN MEANING 


On numerous occasions textbooks used in classroom instruction 
are partially responsible for the lack of comprehension or under- 


*Horn, E., “Language and Meaning,” 41st Yearbook, Pt. 2, The Psychology 
of Learning. National Society for the Study of Education, 1942. 

*McKee, Paul, The Teaching of Reading (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, 1948). 

“Dewey, J. C., A Case Study of Reading Comprehension Difficulties in 
American History, Doctor’s Dissertation, State University of Iowa. 
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standing which students accomplish. Too often the textbooks for 
the various subject-matter areas contain too many different topics, 
without giving space enough to treat fully any single topic. Ex- 
amine the space allotted in a typical history textbook for discuss- 
ing such topics as democracy, capitalism, Industrial Revolution, 
monopoly, foreign trade, conservation of natural resources, labor 
unions, Sherman Anti-trust Act, and Migration of the Mormons. 
The average textbook generally does not devote many lines to 
any single topic. Likewise, many texts contain too many strange 
terms. Ritter discovered over 2000 difficult terms in a typical 
geography book used at the fourth grade level. This makes the 
student learn more than 10 strange concepts each day, and often 
these concepts deal with information which is far removed from 
his experience or his knowledge. For the elementary child to 
learn ten strange concepts for each subject each day is a tremen- 
dous, if not impossible job.** Reed reports there are 950 topics 
in a typical American history book at the eighth grade level. Of 
this number, 342 refer to persons, 251 to places, and 104 to social 
groups, such as Separatists, Algonquins, and Supreme Court, and 
24 to 78 to political, social, and economic matters, machines, and 
inventions. The fact that such a large number of topics is dis- 
cussed makes it difficult to treat any one topic fully and adequate- 
ly..° Too often a single textbook may contain only generalized 
statements which the author may understand, but the student with 
his limited background may not be able to understand. More- 
over, the writer often does not indicate the sources from which 
he formulated his generalizations, nor does he direct the student 
to these sources. Students, too, must read and study intensively 
from extensive sources to form valid generalizations. The signifi- 
cance of reading and studying widely is as important to students 
as it is to authors. The value received from reading from a wide 
variety of references and sources evolves with a mature and re- 
liable understanding of a problem. A breadth of experiences in 
numerous sources guards against over-generalization and against 
under-generalization. One of the paramount objectives in educa- 


*Ritter, O. P., Repetition, Spread, and Meanings of Unusual Difficult 
Technical Terms in Fourth Grade Geography Books. Doctor’s Dissertation, 
State University of Iowa. 

*Reed, H. B., Psychology of Elementary School Subjects (New York: 
Ginn and Company). 
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tion is to teach students how to think, but this ability cannot be de- 
veloped by the mere exposure to generalized statements or gen- 
eralizations formed by someone else. The ability to think calls for 
analysis of all the data and facts, likewise students should be taught 
to make generalizations from the raw material. A single textbook 
is not sufficient to achieve the making of valid generalizations. 

To add to the burden of responsibility of development of lan- 
guage power and comprehension the books often designated for 
various grade levels are too difficult for most of the students. 
Learning is accomplished by making responses—(constructs), but 
what kind of responses can be expected when the material is too 
difficult? Not only is the book often too difficult, it is often the 
only text provided for a given grade, and this is done consistently 
in spite of the awareness of individual differences and abilities at 
any grade level. The spread of individual differences at any grade 
level is generally five to six grades. Stroud shows that for any 
grade level one-third of the students will excel the ability of the 
students of the immediate grade above. Likewise, one-third of 
the students will only equal the ability of the pupils of the im- 
mediate grade below. Ten to twenty per cent of the students will 
deviate both ways by as much as two grades, from two or three 
per cent will deviate both ways by as much as three or more 
grades.’’ We can easily observe that we often assist in develop- 
ing learning difficulties. What is needed at any grade level is not 
a single text, but a wide variety of references commensurate in 

' difficulty with the abilities of the students. It is not essential that ' 

all students read the same reference as long as other references | 

treat the material. Supplementary materials by themselves will not 
} 
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do the task of providing for the wide range of abilities unless the 
student is given a sense of purpose and directed guidance through 
the use of questions and fulfillment of the purposes that took him 
to the printed page to begin with. The problem needs to be identi- 
fied, accompanied by the subordinate points and issues which lead 
the student to work toward the purpose of solving the problem. 
Learning functions best when there is a problem to be solved, 
but the value of guidance cannot be under-estimated in the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Evidence presented by research in recent years, indicates that 
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le- ; students gain an appreciable amount of knowledge by amplifying 
n- the materials. For example, if a topic which is generally treated 
or in written language through 800 words is amplified to a length 
ht ‘ of 1400-1600 words, more thorough understanding of the ampli- 
ok 4 fied form is gained than by the condensed form.**** From this 

it follows that the topics in typical subject-matter areas need to 
in- : be treated more fully. Textbooks and reference are not only too 
‘or | difficult for students enrolled in the public schools, but similar re- 
ts. sults are found at the college levels.?° At all levels of instruction, 
ut . textbooks are being used which are beyond the ability and com- 
00 : prehension of readers. Combine this with a lack of previous 
he . knowledge and experience, it is short of phenomenal that students 
tly ‘ learn and understand as much as they actually do. The question 

at ‘ should be—does he really understand what he learns or does he 
de i merely verbalize? Since the forming of responses is related to a 
ny student’s previous knowledge, experience, and ideas, it is axiomatic 
he j that topics selected for study in the typical subject-matter areas 
of i be developed on a sequential basis, each being related to what has 
m- gone before and what is to come next. We could assist materially 
ill the amount of comprehension students attain by effectively or- 
ee ganizing our curriculum materials. A curriculum must be effec- 
re tively organized by having any particular unit of instruction not 
)p- a discreet thing to itself but related to all of the experiences which 
1ot ' give it meaning. Organization of knowledge is essential and is a 
in : means of making relationships clear. Numerous courses requiring 


i the use of the reading process have no relationship to previous 
courses or units, nor are they followed by courses or units that 
1ot | develop the basic learnings begun earlier. In the sense that such 
he a procedure is continued, we add to our burden of misunder- 
standing of the material read and studied. The schools should 
provide a curriculum which is so organized that subsequent learn- 
ti- ing experiences of the students will be continuously related and 

ad 
*Wilson, M., Effect of Amplifying Material Upon Comprehension. Doc- 

tor’s Dissertation, 1944. 
j *McLaughlin, E. T.. The Effect of Three Types of Written Presentation 
i on the Comprehension of Concepts. Doctor’s Dissertation, 1947, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

at *Gibbon, H. D., The Ability of College Freshmen to Use Content to 
Construct the Meaning of Unknown Words. Master Thesis, Colorado State 
College of Education, 1940. 
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interrelated, as it were, into larger and higher patterns which 
assist the student in developing higher levels of performance. 
Learning which is followed by related learning is maintained and 
the student is assisted into the development of increasing hier- 
archies of comprehension. 


COMPREHENSION AS A FUNCTION OF VOCABULARY SIMPLIFICATION 


Numerous attempts have been made to alleviate the language 
difficulties of the material presented in texts by simplifying the 
vocabulary. We have need to use a vocabulary which is as simple 
as is possible, but simplification will not solve the entire situation 
of making adequate responses. The word may have many shades 
of meanings, and control of our language cannot be achieved 
through words alone, but only as words have realities of experi- 
ences. The experience of the student is more important to under- 
standing than is an index of difficulty of words based on word 
counts of various words lists. Horn has shown that if one uses 
words from a frequency list, a fourth grade child might be ex- 
pected to know, “The square of the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the square of the first added to twice the product of the first 
and second added to the square of the second.” He should not 
know “Daddy helped me with my arithmetic until bedtime. I 
got a bracelet, a toy dresser and some gum for Christmas. Brother 
got a baseball and a sled.” As Horn indicates, the difficulty of a 
word is not determined by frequency but by the probability that 
the appropriate meaning has been associated with it. No word 
ever has necessarily the exact meanings twice. Interpretation 
must be based not on isolated words, but on the totality of con- 
textual setting.’** To be concerned only with the words, we 
may lose attention of revealing the character of what it is the 
words were used to represent. Words merely stand for things and 
context is significant to determine what they represent. For ex- 
ample, many simple words by themselves may be used in a variety 
of contextual meanings. The word “run” has more than a hun- 
dred meanings. The meaning implied depends upon the sentence 
context. Other words which appear to be relatively simple may 


*op. cit., Horn, E., Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. 


*Nolte, K. F., “Simplification of Vocabulary and Comprehension in Read- 
ing,” Elementary English Review, 1937. 
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be used to stimulate various meanings. The word “air” has been 
used through these contextual sentences: 
1. She had an air of triumph. 
. He gave her the air. 
. Want some air in your tires? 
. John left the director’s office walking on air. 
. On summer nights the air was warm and fragrant. 
. She certainly does give herself airs. 
. There was a suspicious air about the whole thing. 
. Children benefit from getting out in the air and sunlight. 
. A gentle air was moving the curtains at the open window. 
10. In 1789 change was in the air. 
11. At that she went up in the air. 
12. High up in the air a hawk was circling. 
13. The doctors say he needs a change of air. 
14. It would be better if this whole affair were brought out into 
the open air. 
15. John was always building castles in the air. 
16. As they left the theater, half of the audience was whistling 
the catchy air. 
17. When he got across the border he filled his lungs with air of 
freedom. 
18. The Philharmonic is on the air every Sunday afternoon.”* 
The importance of clarifying vocabulary peculiar to a particu- 
lar topic or problem by the teacher prior to studying and reading 
by the students cannot be stressed too often. Cole has analyzed 
the subject-matter areas to determine the vocabulary peculiar to 
arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, English composition, foreign 
language, American literature, geography, American history, 
hygiene, general science, chemistry, biology, and physics. A 
knowledge of these difficult terms in their contextual settings is 
important for comprehending the meaning in these subjects.** 
Newburn in a study involving goo high school students dis- 
covered that when students were taught the meaning of a technical 
vocabulary as it is related to the context, in this case history, 
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*Hayakawa, S. I., Language In Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1939). 

*Cole, Luella, The Teacher's Handbook of Technical Vocabulary 
(Bloomington: Public School Publishing Company, 1940). 
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greater comprehension was attained than when no direct attempt m 
was used to develop a meaning vocabulary in relationship to ma- Id 
terial being read and studied.?° Research has shown that meaning 
vocabulary correlates more highly with comprehension, except 
intelligence, than any other factor. The development of meaning 


vocabulary should not be confused with the procedure of having as 
students memorize definitions of words by themselves. Vocabu- . ins 
lary peculiar to the various subject-matter areas needs to be clari- a‘ 
fied if any degree of comprehension is to be achieved. | pl: 
The use of context has many limitations in stimulating the stu- dif 
dent to formulate the correct meaning—(response). Many ideas do 
in social studies, science, and other school subjects are both strange 1 gu 
and difficult, and the content may provide only limited meaning, § thi 
or none at all. If the student’s relevant experience is meager, he be: 
is apt to attain a vague idea of what is meant. It is the idea back she 
of the symbols—(words) which may make it difficult to under- lin 
stand. For example, a college student may experience trouble in ms 
attaining the meaning of the following idea through context alone. wi 
“Redintegration. Perception is a typical mental redintegrative 
sequence, in which an act or verdict or other event is dictated ass 
by a partial feature of a previous complexity.” Or this passage, tio 
“Syncretism-discreteness. Syncretistic perception is immature; lea 
discrete perception is mature. The perceptual reactions of the use 
animal, the child, and primitive man tend to partake heavily of lec 
the syncretistic character; although the phenomenon is encoun- of 
tered to some extent at all levels of development. The word len 
r “syncretism” denotes a joining or attempted joining of conflicting ize 
or incompatible things.”** It is the reaction that matters in learn- of 
ing which may make it necessary to bring forth information and ] 
knowledge previously learned. Some ideas are difficult because ors 
of the very nature of the idea, itself. The topic “De-evaluating . 7 


Money,” is more difficult than the topic “Courtesy In Crossing 
Streets.” This factor is not often considered in selecting books 
and references for classroom use. Wealth of experience is not al- 


4 ways enough to formulate the correct response. The students 
ve *Newburn, H., The Relative Effect of Two Methods of Vocabulary 
Practice on Achievement in American History, University of Iowa Studies, 

1935- 


*op. cit., Stroud, J. B., Psychology In Education. 
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must have adequate control of words to express the meaning. 
Ideas begin to clarify themselves as they are used. 


THE ASSIGNMENT AS A FUNCTION OF MEANING 


Probably no other one aspect of classroom instruction will play 
as significant a role in developing a broad understanding in read- 
ing as does the assignment. Yet, too often, the assignment is merely 
a “page to page” assignment and from a single text. In the first 
place, the assignment to allow for the wide range of individual 
differences which exist should be of the problem type. Learning 
does not begin without a problem. The problem energizes and 
guides the mental activity of the pupil: it is the purpose for the 
thinking, and it develops motives. There is a definite relationship 
between a good assignment and teaching success. The assignment 
should clarify the problem to the student. It should include pre- 
liminary free discussion between the teacher and the student, and 
make preparation for difficulties and individual differences which 
will be encountered during the study of the problem. 

The students should have a role to play in the planning of the 
assignment as the teacher guides the planning and makes sugges- 
tions which may otherwise be forgotten. The assignment should 
lead the student to develop a high degree of competency in the 
use of references, collateral reading, in locating information, se- 
lection and evaluation of data, and procedures for organization 
of the information gained. The student should see that the “prob- 
lem” is the end: the references, sources, films, excursions, social- 
ized recitations, etc., are the means to the end, namely, the solution 
of the problem. 

Indicated below is a procedure which has been effective in the 
organization of a problem. 

I. The Problem 
A. Approach to the problem 
1. Examining reference material 
2. Reading for background 
3. Locating data 
B. Raising the problem 
1. Organizing thoughts into questions - 
2. Stating the question 
3. Reorganizing the question 
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C. Gathering data 

1. Locating material in reference 

2. Building new vocabulary (meanings, pronunciation) 

3. Finding answer to question 

4. Reading and following directions 

5. Organizing data around a topic 

6. Evaluating data 

7. Deciding whether or not a problem is answered 

8. Choosing important points 

g. Noting where data are found 

The socialized recitation 
1. Organizing data in new relationships 
2. Citing exact references for statements 
3. Listening to others and getting their points of view 
4. Evaluating data as supplied by all 

E. Summarizing the findings 

1. Choosing important items and giving reasons for choice 
2. Forming conclusions and making summaries’ 

The socialized recitation period should be accompanied with 
free and informal discussion of contributing ideas which the stu- 
dents have attained through their reading of source materials. The 
time spent in the socialized recitation affords an opportunity to 
clarify and to correct mislearnings and to expand ideas which lead 
the student into further discussion and thinking of the problem 
at hand. The textbook and sources should be kept at the level of 
supplying information and arousing questions and not to the point 
where they dominate the conduct of the recitation. Students will 
develop a higher degree of competency in scholarship if they are 
held responsible for the sources from which they have gotten 
information to make their contribution to the problem. 


EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE READING 
AS A FUNCTION OF ATTAINING MEANING 


The educational value of extensive reading as compared with 
intensive reading lies in the opportunity it affords a student to 
gain an appreciable amount of background of experience and in- 
formation needed to comprehend the problems as he pursues 


17th Yearbook, National Elementary Principal, 1938. 
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r them. Extensive reading by definition implies that the schools 
will have an abundance of source material so that the student may 
turn to several or more types of educational media to solve his 
problems. Nevertheless, it is essential that we keep in mind that 
when a student pursues the solution of his problems through sev- 
eral sources this must be done under guidance of good conditions 
of learning. Many schools are handicapped in providing the stu- 
dents an abundance of source material because they have too long 
deemed it essential that each student have a text of the material 
being studied. What is needed in lieu of this is a variety of ma- 
terials to which the student may turn toward for study. An 
assortment of many texts rather than one selected text will aid in 
the development of comprehension. Only when the schools begin 
to provide an abundance of source materials will the proper role 
of books be achieved. The role of the book in learning is that it is 
a means which is used toward the end, the solution of the prob- 


ice lem. Generally this has not been the case; we have used books to 
work from rather than toward. When this is the case the textbook 
ith becomes the curriculum regardless of all the teacher committees 
“u- which are established to develop curricula. The most profitable 
he way for the student to master any problem is not to memorize any 
to single text but to do as writers have done—read and approach 
ad numerous sources pertaining to a problem. The mere reading, the 
2m rereading, and the re-rereading of a textbook is not conducive to- 
of ward developing an educated man. 
int Oftentimes we observe in the classroom that the student who 
vill complains that he cannot understand his assignment is told to 
ire reread the material to attain an understanding of it. Yet it will be 
en short of phenomenal if he does understand the material by a sec- 


ond or third rereading. This is the student who needs to be en- 
couraged to turn to the film, the chart, the picture, take an 
excursion, or merely to converse with another student so as to 
gain a background of experience. The wise use of educational 


ith media for this type of student affords him an opportunity to gain 
to a small increment of learning from each source. When these small 
in- increments of ‘learning are added together they will in a totality 
1€S make a tremendous amount of learning gained. An educated 


person is one who has the most apperceptive masses (backgrounds 
" of experience). The studying and reading of many sources allows 
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the student to form valid conclusion as they are related to his 
problem. 

Schematically this could be illustrated by the following dia- 
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gram: 
Discussions Books 
Outside Speakers THE Films—Slides, etc. 
Constructive Laboratory PROBLEM Source 

Activities Excursions 
Models—Specimens Charts—Maps 


TREATMENT OF READING AS A PROCESS RATHER THAN 
SUBJECT MATTER AS A FUNCTION OF ATTAINING MEANING 


The treatment of reading as a subject matter in the schools and 
universities probably has led to more confusion than any other 
one factor related to the understanding of what is read. Reading 
is not a subject-matter. It has no content. Reading specialists have 
never considered reading as a subject matter, yet numerous class- 
room teachers and administrators consider it as such. One can 
only read science, social science, literature, mathematics, law, 
medicine, etc. Neither can reading be taught in isolation of con- 
text. From this it follows that it is the duty and the responsibility 
of every teacher whether in the public schools or in the university 
to teach those abilities and skills as are related to his subject- 
matter. The treatment of reading as a subject-matter has caused 
considerable confusion among the ranks of teachers, and has re- 
sulted in the high school and college instructors blaming the ele- 
mentary and primary teachers for not teaching reading adequately 
at that level. This is not the case. Probably at no other level do 
the children understand instruction more thoroughly than they 
do at the primary level. The instructors at the higher academic 
level have no justification for holding the teachers at the pri- 
mary and elementary level responsible for the reading abilities 
necessary to read and understand the material at the higher level. 
The fact that reading difficulties occur at these levels does not 
mean that reading was necessarily poorly taught at the lower 
levels. College students’ failure to understand an author or a 
writer, let us say, Dewey, Toynbee, or Korzybski, may be due to 
a lack of an apperceptive background of experience rather than 
to a lack of knowledge of the specific skills and abilities of read- 
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ing. Reading at the higher levels is specific to the various subject- 
matter areas. This in itself is justification enough that instructors 
at those levels be concerned about the proper place of reading in 
the materials they are teaching. A student who is excellent in 
understanding literature may have difficulty understanding the 
higher mathematical processes, or physics, or astronomy. Re- 
search has long affirmed this fact. Hall and Robinson obtained 
correlations of .17 between comprehension scores in fiction and 
those in history, .44 between history and art, and .96 between 
Canadian history and Russian history.”* Undoubtedly numerous 
students who have been diagnosed and labeled as remedial cases 
in reading may have had no other disability than a lack of an 
apperceptive mass in the area in which they were studying. This 
fact has been verified by the results of the Dartmouth study.” 

The fact that many Schools have not understood that reading is 
a process and not a subject matter is very apparent when one 
realizes that in very few cases have clear-cut objectives been es- 
tablished in reading. 

In summary, it is to be restated that reading is a perceptual 
process and the sine qua non of reading is meaning or understand- 
ing. Reading without understanding is merely word-calling and 
as such is a waste of time as far as mental development is con- 
cerned. As educators one of our greatest responsibilities in edu- 
cation is to provide the necessary background or experience for 
future reading and learning. This is concomitant with the purpose 
of education which is mental development through instruction. 


*Hall, P. and Robinson, F. P., “Studies in Higher Level Reading Skills,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1941, Vol. 231. 

*Imus, H. A., et. al., “An Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading,” Dart- 
mouth College Publications, Hanover, N. H., 1938. 







































Reading: A Basic Human Process 
By Peter L. SPENCER 


Professor of Education, Claremont College, Claremont, California 


HE theme of this eighteenth annual session of our reading 
Maisie is, “The developing of better personal and social 
relationships through reading.” That there is a pressing need for 
such development, few will deny. Man has made significant 
progress in his abilities to read objects and relationships found in 
his non-human environment. He has, however, been singularly 
less concerned with the development of his abilities to read his 
human associates. And yet, it appears that in all probability man’s 
greatest concern should be his fellow man. 

It is their behaviors which constitute his greatest challenge. In 
this regard it is important to recall that our society is founded 
upon ideas concerning the basic nature of man and concerning 
what we believe to be the proper relations of men in their human 
associations. “All men are created equal.” “All men are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights.” “Governments 
are instituted by men to serve the needs of men.” “Governments 
derive their just powers through the consent of the governed,” 
etc. The greatness of our society lies in its human qualities and 
not in its material accomplishments. Among its basic principles 
there is no reference to such things as atomic fission, parity pay- 
ments, gold standards, etc. Our primary problems are human 
problems. Their solutions call for a fundamental understanding 
and for an astute utilization of human behaviors. 

As humans we are equipped with certain abilities with which to 
discover and to bring about satisfying relationships with our- 
selves and with the world about us. The processes of cellular 
growth and of cellular reproduction are basic to our existence 
and welfare. We study such processes with the purpose of under- 
standing them and of making better use of them in serving our 
needs. However, for the most part, such processes are recognized 
as so-called “native abilities” which to a large extent are not modi- 
fiable through human efforts. 

Similarly, man is equipped with the processes of respiration and 
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nutrition. It may require an external influence to initiate such 
processes in a given human body, but once they are initiated, they 
perform their functions more or less automatically. It is true that 
man has learned ways of stimulating and of otherwise affecting 
the operation of these processes, but the basic nature of respira- 
tion and of nutrition remain essentially as they have always been. 

In like manner, as humans, we are equipped with sensory pro- 
cesses which make possible an awareness of many aspects of the 
world about us. The senses of sight, hearing, smell, etc., implement 
awareness of things spatially distant from the reader. Other senses, 
such as taste, kinesthesis, and touch, make possible awareness of 
things in personal contact. We have devised ingenious ways of 
implementing such senses, but the processes which they serve re- 
main essentially as they have always been. We have developed no 
new sensory processes, nor have we developed any new functions 
for old senses. Improvements i in man’s knowledge of his environ- 
ment have come from improvements in implementing his senses 
and in his abilities to comprehend and to utilize what he senses. 

If our reader has stayed with us through the preceding para- 
graphs, he will be prepared for the next assertion, viz.; that the 
reading process is another of man’s native abilities, and that the 
reading process, like man’s other native abilities is amenable to 
extensive application. But that it will not respond readily to 
efforts to alter its intrinsic nature. The reading process is as native 
and as characteristic of human life as are the processes of cell 
division or nutrition, or as are the processes of sight or hearing. 
In a very real sense the reading process is the thing which gives 
significance to all of the processes of human living. The reading 
process utilizes all of the other processes and abilities. 

Since it is apparent that the meaning implied by the term, read- 
ing, in the preceding statement differs from the meaning most 
frequently associated with it in educational parlance, an explana- 
tion is in order. The reader should notice that each time the term 
reading was used in the preceding paragraph it was used to modify 
the term process. It was designed to identify a particular type 
of behavior response. To the extent that man’s behavior is vol- 
untarily controlled, it is removed from the realm of tropic or 
automatic response and the reading process becomes more evi- 
dent. Reading, was we have used the term, refers to the process 
of making discriminative reactions with regard for sensed stimula- 
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tion. This is the conception of the reading process which this con- 
ference has consistently presented and exemplified. It is a con- 
ception which is in accord with what is known of human nature. 
It is a conception which offers great possibilities for educational 
development. Reading is a basic human process. 

The idea that reading is the native process which has to do with 
bringing about adaptive behavior is substantially different from 
the idea that reading is merely the act of sensing and interpreting 
printed words. The restrictive idea is, unfortunately, more com- 
monly used in educational discussions and practice. Those who 
restrict the use of the term reading to refer only to behavior with 
regard for printed words, fail to recognize that spoken words are 
essentially comparable, and that neither has meaning except as 
that quality is projected to such symbols by the reader. Words 
are merely symbols for ideas. They are not ideas, in their own 
right. The development of ideas is a basic educational concern. 

The basic difference between conceiving of reading in a broad 
and inclusive sense and conceiving of it in a narrow and restric- 
tive sense is a matter of considerable importance. The broad con- 
ception identifies reading as a process which is native with hu- 
man life and which implements human behavior in every situation 
of concern. The identification of reading with discriminative be- 
havior stresses its intrinsic nature and identifies it as a common 
process in all of its varied manifestations. On the other hand, the 
restrictive conception that reading is a special behavior process 
which occurs only with a specified stimulus, viz.; printed words, 
fails to give attention to the nature of the process itself, but stresses, 
rather, a single stimulus which initiates reading. The stimulus be- 
comes the criterion rather than the nature of the process. Human 
behavior, under such a restrictive concept, is reading behavior 
only when it is activated by printed words. In comparing the 
intrinsic characteristics of two or more behavior responses they 
may be essentially similar in every respect, but if one uses the 
restrictive definition only that behavior which is concerned with 
the recognition and interpretation of printed words will be called 
reading. 

If comparable restrictions were applied in the case of other 
human processes, we might find respiration, as a term, restricted 
to refer only to the process of breathing while one is perusing a 
newspaper or some other type of printed word pattern. Similar- 
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ly, nutrition might be restricted to refer only to responses acti- 
vated by printed menus, or possibly by cookbook directives. 
Seeing might refer only to sight when it is activated by printed 
words. Hearing might refer only to aural awareness of speech. 

If such restrictions of use tended to clarify thinking and to 
advance adaptive behavior, one would likely be inclined to accept 
them, no matter if they seemed to be irrational and arbitrary. 
However, it seems to be evident that they do not clarify; but, 
rather, they tend to confuse and to obstruct efficient behavior. 
The centering of concern with regard for reading upon a single 
type of stimulus has perverted educational theory and practice. 
It has tended to detract from sensing human behavior as a whole 
or from sensing the intrinsic interdependence of the many aspects 
of behavior responses. It has tended to unduly frustrate persons 
who find difficulty with printed word reading, but who achieve 
readily and effectively in situations in which printed words are 
not extensively used. It has occasioned an overemphasis upon 
characteristics of a special stimulus as contrasted with a more 
fundamental concern for the entire process of reading. Such 
centering of concern upon the reading of printed words has 
placed an undue and an untenable premium upon accomplishment 
within a very narrow area of human regard. It has seriously inter- 
fered with the development of educational offerings and pro- 
cedures more properly suited to individual needs. These are 
serious conditions. They are, however, characteristic of the edu- 
cational program which has developed under the restrictive 
definition of reading. 

Modern educational theory asserts that learning is an emergent 
process. It occurs as modifications of behavior which previously 
characterized the learner. Human behavior has predominantly a 
multisensory basis. It is difficult to conceive of behavior that 1s 
characterized by only one sensory process. The several sense pro- 
cesses are inherently interrelated in such manner that their separa- 
tion is far more apparent than it is actual. However, it is not 
uncommon to observe learners who adapt more readily when the 
stimulus situations are characterized by certain sensory qualities. 
For example, some learners apparently make more apt responses 
with regard for sound stimuli. Others make better responses when 
sight is the predominant sense. Kinesthesis is essential in con- 
trolling any adjustment. Each sensory process has its place in the 
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production of discriminative behavior. All need to be included 
in a proper consideration of the reading process. 

The concept that reading is a native process which involves all 
the characteristics of human awareness and of human behavior is 
consistent with educational theory. Adaptive behavior is an emer- 
gent development. Reading is the vehicle of its emergence. Read- 
ing development, then, begins when life begins. It is present in all 
of behavior. There are no non-readers in this fundamental sense 
of the term. But everyone is an ineffectual reader of some types 
of stimuli. This is a very important idea for use in administering 
instruction in reading. Everyone reads,—but no one reads every- 
thing with equal efficiency. One must choose the things which 
he will endeavor to read well. Then one must work to develop 
skill in performing such reading activities. 

Sensing that reading is a native process which develops with 
experiencing suggests that there are two degrees of development 
with reading which it is well to identify. Primary reading is 
reading which is activated by actual things or processes or re- 
lationships which are very largely understandable in their own 
right. Primary reading designates that part of reading behavior 
which is mainly dependent upon the direct reading of such things. 
Secondary reading, on the other hand, is reading which is char- 
acterized by the use of symbols or abstract meanings which are 
not readily apparent from the awareness of the stimuli themselves. 
Obviously, secondary reading emerges from primary reading. 
There is no abrupt line of demarcation which separates the two. 
In their extreme stages, however, they are clearly different and 
readily distinguished. It should be apparent that the terms pri- 
mary and secondary as used in this connection do not designate 
reading activities as carried on at different school levels. Both 
types are operative at every level of the school’s offerings. The 
value of the terms lies in their differentiating between reading 
acts which are freighted with “intrinsic qualities” for meaning 
and those which have little or no such qualities. Stimuli consist- 
ing of words, symbols, signs, etc., which contain no intrinsic 
clues to their meanings represent instances of secondary reading. 

The current ideas and practices concerning so-called “reading 
readiness” involve much primary reading. This is true whether 
the activity occurs in the kindergarten and primary school or 
whether it takes place in the high school or college. In keeping 
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with the restrictive definition of the reading process, the term 
readiness has been associated with preparation for the reading of 
printed words. The principle of readiness, however, is much 
broader than that. It has to do with the development of interests, 
with the providing of requisite experiential backgrounds, with 
establishing required skills and procedures, etc., which will be 
necessary for success in a forthcoming activity. The development 
of readiness is a fundamental aspect of a reading instruction pro- 
gram at all times. Readiness is an integral part of and it is not a 
part from the reading process. 

The importance of the broad conception of the nature of the 
reading process becomes increasingly evident as one works with 
so-called “remedial reading” instruction. Young people who are 
not adept with reading printed words often feel frustrated and 
confused with their school work. When such people come to 
recognize that reading is not some new thing which school teach- 
ers have devised to embarrass pupils, they commonly change their 
attitudes concerning it. When the instructor comparably recog- 
nizes that reading occurs in all behavior, he frequently finds in- 
stances wherein the pupil is a very good reader. Then, by playing 
up such instances, the pupil’s confidence in his own abilities may 
be restored. Similarly, by pointing out and studying the instances 
of good reading, very often, the pupil achieves insight into what 
has impeded development in other applications of his reading be- 
havior. For example, one who reads people well may become a 
leader among his associates. He may find security and status with 
his friends. Inability to read printed words may under such cir- 
cumstances become a challenge more than a mark of failure. 
Comparably, one who reads printed words with ease, but who 
finds extreme difficulty in reading his human associates, may be 
led to sense the likeness between the people represented in the 
books and those who are met in more primary reading relation- 
ships. One who reads readily spoken words but who finds diffi- 
culty in reading written or printed words, may be led to sense 
the essential similarity of the two applications of the reading pro- 
cess. Again, one who finds “sermons in stones, books in running 
brooks, and good in everything,” may be led to develop that read- 
ing ability with confidence and respect. Premiums will be placed 
upon the aptness of behavior rather than restricted to accom- 
plishment with a narrow range of situations. 
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An illustrative incident comes to mind. A college sophomore h 
was generously acclaimed as a heady and unusually capable d 
quarter-back. He was, however, constantly in difficulty because tl 
he had failed to develop the necessary abilities for reading printed Vv 
words. His scholastic eligibility was always a problem. The young . a 
man had given up trying to improve his behavior in that regard. 

He was discouraged and confused. He put forth only enough ' 
effort to “get by” in his studies but he really concentrated his I 
abilities on foot-ball in which he already excelled. I 

One day he observed his “reading teacher” sitting on the a 
players’ bench and obviously entranced with the game. At the is 
next meeting of the “reading class” the sophomore approached h 
the teacher with respect and sympathy. The sophomore said, S 
“Mr. —, we fellows think you are a good Joe, but you take your I 
work too seriously. You try too hard to teach us how to read. Vv 
We can’t learn to do that. We just don’t have what it takes. Why r 
don’t you take it easy? Our former teachers did. We won’ tell 0 
on you.” t 

Imagine the young man’s surprise when his teacher said, “Bill, it 
you can read, and don’t ever let yourself think that you can’t. e€ 
You are one of the best readers that I have ever watched.” t 

Bill was taken aback. He stated something to the effect that the ti 
teacher shouldn’t be a “dope.” He knew quite well that Bill r 
couldn’t read. To which the teacher replied, “Didn’t you receive 0 
a punt and run the full length of the field for a touchdown last tl 
Saturday?” Bill admitted that such was the case. The teacher P 
pursued the point. “There were eleven men on the opposing u 
team who were trying to prevent your doing that. How do you SI 
account for their not stopping you?” 

Bill replied, ““That’s easy! I just looked at those fellows and I S| 
knew where they were going to be, so I stayed away from those \ 
places.” 

The teacher said, “That’s what I call good reading. You out- r 
read eleven men who were there to stop you, and yet you belittle c 
your ability to read!” d 


By that time Bill’s interest was piqued. He wanted a further 
discussion of what reading really entailed. When the instructor 
put over the point that reading is the process by which all activity a 
is given point and character, Bill was definitely interested and t 
relieved. The teacher stated a challenge by pointing out that Bill S 
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re had out-thought and out-fought eleven men but that he was being 
le defeated by ink marks on a piece of paper. Bill went to work on 
se the printed word reading with vigor and confidence. He de- 
d veloped abilities which made that part of his behavior entirely 
ig acceptable, and he likewise improved his personality. 
d. The shift of emphasis from a particular stimulus, usually printed 
h words, to a fundamental consideration of the nature of the read- 
is ing process is an important product of broadening the definition. 
The primary concern with such a shift is that of developing more 
e apt behavior. This places first concern upon meaning. It is 
1e through meaning that the individual becomes master of his be- 
d havior. Skills and procedures are matters of derived interest. 
d, Similarly, with the broad definition each application of the read- 
ir ing process is given status of secondary importance as contrasted 
1. with the welfare of the total reading behavior. Only with such a 
y relationship can a well balanced educational program be devised 
TT or administered. This statement is not intended to imply that 
there are no applications of the reading process which have prior- 
1, ity in educational concern. Quite the contrary is the case! Each 
t. educational activity is an activity which involves particular atten- 
tion to one or more special applications of reading. In prepara- 
e tion for and during such activities attention needs to be given to 
ll reading of the types there involved. For example, there are situa- 
e tions to be read which make a special demand on one or more of 
st the sensory processes. The sense of sight is prominent in the usual 
r process of reading printed words. It appears to be an impediment 
g in reading Braille print. Sight, although less important, is exten- 
u sively used in many situations involving the reading of spoken 
words. In all such situations it seems obvious that educators 
I should be concerned with the seeing abilities of their pupils. 
e Visual reading is important. 

The sense of hearing is utilized in reading a musical concert, a 
™ radio program, or other instances where sound is a prominent 
e characteristic of the stimulus. In such situations concern will be 

directed toward the aural abilities of the pupils. 
r These illustrations demonstrate how the reading process may 
r be structured according to the sensory processes prominent in any 
y activity. There are visual reading situations, aural reading situa- 
d tions, olfactory, gustatory, and tactile situations, for example. 


Some of these applications of the reading process demand highly 
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specialized abilities and special techniques. The typical school 
experience involves them all at some time. However, where the 
restrictive concept of reading prevails, only the visual is given 
direct consideration. When the broad concept of the reading 
process is used, all sensory processes are included within one’s 
concern. 

Previous sessions of this conference have identified the tasks in 
reading development as being abilities effectively, “to read one- 
self, to read other people, and to read those things which affect 
oneself and other people.” Such a concept gives to the reading 
process its maximum social import. It is from that concept that 
the theme of the present conference session was derived. The 
development of better human behavior with regard for oneself, for 
other people, and for things constitutes the essence of education. 
Hence the application of the reading process which is of greatest 
concern is that of reading human behavior. As Ann Bryan Mc- 
Call so well stated in our eleventh yearbook, “Human behaviors 
are of course not haphazard things. They are signs and oynabols. 
They are definite meanings.” The important point is, “How 
well do you read them or know what this or that human behavior 
means, indicates, reveals? Do you simply guess in such matters, 
do you read them with prejudice as a child with his book upside 
down reads not what is in the book, but only what is in his own 
mind?” 

By the very nature of human life, reading is certain to occur. 
The tasks of education are those of facilitating its occurrence and 
of developing abilities which are necessary to make reading effec- 
tive. A primary regard is that of seeing that the necessary sensory 
processes are functioning properly. However, mere reception is 
not sufficient to produce good reading. Goals must be conceived 
which activate adaptive behavior. Present experiencing needs to 
be evaluated and incorporated with recallable previous experienc- 
ing into perceptual meanings. Responses must be projected and 
their effectiveness scrutinized. Readjustments must be accom- 
plished when required. These are characteristics of the reading 
process whatever the stimulus which sets it off may be. Obvious- 
ly, these characteristics are more easily and more readily applied 
when the stimulus situations are freighted with evident clues to 
perceptual meaning. That is what we have termed primary read- 
ing. Effective reading is less easily and less readily done when 
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the stimulus situations do not possess evident clues to their signifi- 
cance and meaning. In such situations there is great dependence 
upon the reader’s ability to associate derived or conventionalized 
meanings with the various aspects of the stimulus. This is par- 
ticularly difficult when only symbols or abstract signs are used. 
Such reading we have termed secondary because it is removed 
from primary experiencing. 

Shifting emphasis to the intrinsic nature of the reading process 
and away from particular stimuli which may activate it is in 
keeping with the thought expressed in the recent yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. The thought is that 
instruction should emphasize the characteristics of learning labora- 
tories and de-emphasize mere “lesson hearing” procedures. By 
its very nature the reading process demands an “integrated cur- 
riculum.” Experiencing is continuous and emergent. Conse- 
quently, reading is the vehicle by means of which all behavior is 
modified and developed. All areas of subjectmatter are experi- 
enced through reading. However, much of the material which is 
to be read is not presented as printed words. 

The reading process is a fundamental human process. Through 
its use and development human behavior can be understood and 
improved. The reading process is applied in multitudinous situa- 
tions. Printed words occur as stimuli in only a few of these. The 
development of primary reading abilities is requisite to the de- 
velopment of secondary reading abilities. The broad conception 
of the reading process recognizes all education as being synony- 
mous with reading. Only as instruction is based upon such a 
demonstrably tenable foundation will it be fitted to human needs. 








Some Problems Inherent in Group and Individual 
Therapy in Reading Instruction 


ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


Professor of Education and Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic 
University of Virginia 


T Is mutually popular and intriguing nowadays, to discuss the 
tans aspects of the diagnostic and remedial program in the 
field of reading and its related language arts. It is sometimes neces- 
sary to bring to our attention afresh, the fact that we are trying 
to effect in education that which no previous generation of teach- 
ers has ever attempted to do. We have an instructional program 
today that no group of teachers ever coped with, prior to this 
generation, in all the history of education. We are attempting to 
educate all of our children from six to sixteen or eighteen years 
of age in free public schools. 

I was challenged recently by a statement that was made by the 
Chancellor of the University of Chicago, in which Mr. Hutchins 
said, “If we had listened to Thomas Jefferson instead of Horace 
Mann, we might have avoided much waste in education.” He 
referred to the fact that Mr. Jefferson thought of free education 
as a program lasting only three years, after which only the 
superior children would be permitted to continue in tax-free 
schools and that Mr. Jefferson proposed to send the superior child 
into the secondary schools at ten years of age. 

The above statements of Chancellor Hutchins caused me to 
pursue the matter to see what Mr. Jefferson actually did believe. 
We can see, too, why Horace Mann is today considered such a 
great educational pioneer in behalf of the education of all chil- 
dren, since I find in Malone’s biography of Thomas Jefferson this 
bit of history. In 1786 when Jefferson was in Europe, writing in 
Paris, he sent a cryptic letter to George Wythe, who was then in 
the legislature of Virginia, in which we find these words, “Wage 
my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance. Establish and improve 
the law for the education of the common people.” This statement 
sounds like the words of Mann. In the delineation of the public 
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school program, however, Jefferson goes on to say that while there 
should be schools established for all children in communities of 
100 families or more, and that these schools were to be tax-free, 
that school system was to terminate at the end of three years. The 
next level was to be the grammar school set up in districts where 
only the youths of great native ability, “raked from the rubbish, 
annually,” were to be permitted to receive education thereafter 
on a tax-free basis. Since that day progress toward universal edu- 
cation has been slow and only since compulsory attendance laws 
and bus transportation systems have been operating have we had 
all of the children in our schools. Thus, ours Is THE FIRST GENERA- 
TION TO ATTEMPT THE EDUCATION OF ALL OF THE CHILDREN OF ALL 
THE PEOPLE. 

The program of education in other countries of the world to- 
day is in contrast with our present system. The “Bursary scholar- 
ships” in the British Empire are relevant as a contrast. This system 
is the same type of program as that to which Jefferson referred. 
In Britain, if a parent is unable to educate a daughter or son of 
superior academic aptitude, the state pays the tuition and pays the 
parents a subsidy until that pupils has, by competitive examina- 
tion, either been eliminated, or by virtue of successful competi- 
tion, has completed advanced education. England has never at- 
tempted to educate more than fifteen per cent of her educable 
youths at public expense beyond the age of eleven years. Ger- 
many, with its boasted Kultur, never educated more than fourteen 
per cent of its adolescent youth, on a tax-free and state expense 
basis, and France, never more than twelve per cent. In our cur- 
rent program we not only stimulate but require parents to keep 
their children in our schools, until they are sixteen or eighteen 
years of age. We cannot understand the problems of instruction 
that we face in the field of reading unless we understand that the 
program of attempting to teach all children to read is a very new 
program and that we have been at the task only a few years. Only 
in recent years have there been transportation programs, consoli- 
dation programs, and attendance officers. The laws are new that 
require parents to have their children on the roadside each morn- 
ing so that the bus may pick them up. When these children enter 
the schoolroom we face a new situation and we must recognize 
that we are exploring in the realm of education. When a teacher 
meets a group of forty children of approximately the same chron- 
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ological age and physiological size, but with a very great range of 
ability as expressed in mental and physical development and tries 
to teach them as a group in any home-room situation, she faces a 
difficult but challenging situation. Frequently we find grouped 
together in typical classroom situation, a range of five, six and 
seven years of reading ability as graded on the basis of standard- 
ized tests. May I give you some scores of typical class groups as 
measured by diagnostic reading tests. In one eighth-grade room 
of 42 children there were two who had fourth-grade reading 
ability. At the fifth-grade level in this eighth-grade room, there 
were two pupils. At the sixth-grade level of reading ability, there 
were eleven. We should be reminded that all had eighth grade 
books for their basic routine of work, however, and we know 
that one year of retardation of functional reading ability places 
that individual below efficient reading skill in a content field. At 
the seventh grade level of reading ability, there were thirteen. 
Theoretically we would expect the majority of these children 
to rate eighth grade level in reading efficiency, but in that group 
of 42, only eight boys had eighth grade level, while at ninth grade 
level, there are five pupils, three girls and two boys, and at the 
Senior High School level there was one. Thus, there were some 
of Chancellor Hutchins’ and Mr. Jefferson’s children in that 
schoolroom, but the majority of the class distinctly were not. 

We must recognize another important fact of which this group 
is a type, namely that THE GREAT MAJORITY OF FAILURES IN OUR 
SCHOOLS TODAY ARE MASCULINE FAILURES. A study of the contrast 
of failing pupils by sex in American schools indicates that the 
proportion runs about sixty-five per cent boys, and thirty-five 
per cent girls. Some have suggested as an explanation, that the 
feminine vocabulary is a vocabulary that is peculiar and lacks 
some challenge necessary to interest boys. Whether this factor is 
important or not, there are no records to show that boys are less 
intelligent than girls, therefore, there is a question as to whether 
we are giving the boys of this generation the right kind of cur- 
riculum in America schools today. 

Let us study further for a moment, the disparity of the situation 
as we have it today. The records from a typical elementary school 
indicate an accelerating disparity between home-room placement 
and reading ability the higher in the grades the program is ana- 
lyzed. In this school, we find in the second grade a total of 34 
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children, eight of whom have first grade ability, 17 of whom have 
second grade ability, 7 have third grade ability, one has fourth 
grade ability, and one sixth grade ability. In a third grade room, 
with a total of 35 pupils, 4 have first, 8 have second, 16 have third, 
6 have fourth and one has fifth grade ability. Sampling as you 
see, the basic line of home-room relationship decreases as far as 
number is concerned, the farther up the educational scale one 
goes, the totals running, 17 second grade children at second grade 
level, 16 third grade children at third grade level, 4 fourth grade 
children at fourth grade level, out of a total of 30, only two fifth 
grade children out of 39 have fifth grade placement in reading, 
and, only one sixth grade child has sixth grade ability out of a 
total of 22. Such a disparity in ability makes it difficult for both 
the teacher and the child in a classroom where basal texts are used 
and assignments are made for groups. 

There is a point in defense of both the boys and girls who have 
failed and who are frequently considered dull or slow-learners. 
Teachers and parents alike draw erroneous conclusions regarding 
many very alert children. Recently, one of the mothers who 
came with her son to the McGuffey Reading Clinic asked me 
this question, “Are all of the children who are brought to the 
clinic dull?” Having a child who had classed in that group, she 
was concerned. I replied that it might be an interesting matter to 
study those children who come from the typical class-room situa- 
tions with reading and language arts problems. We found by a 
random sampling of the hundreds of case studies in the clinic 
flles, that of 307 children selected for study, 138 rated on the basis 
of non-verbal intelligence tests, showed superior basic mental 
abilities. There were 125 of the 307 who had normal mental ma- 
turity and only 44 who showed mental status below and I.Q. rat- 
ing of go. Again, 206 of the 307 had I1.Q.’s of 100 or above, 68 
had I.Q.’s of 120 or above, 28 had I.Q.’s of 130 or above, 14 had 
I.Q.’s of 140 or above, and one had an I.Q. of 166. 

From the data presented above it is obvious that one of the 
greatest problems of instruction today relates to the current 
practice of the use of basal texts by children whose reading ability 
does not permit benefit from them. The home room grouping into 
slow, normal and superior groups avails us little. The same books 
are used by all. This is true since we know that for the pupil to 
advance in reading ability, he must use material that is within his 
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range of comprehension in facile reading function. Thus it is 
essential that we have careful appraisal of reading skills before 
books are placed in the hands of children at any and every grade 
level. Case histories of children indicate that considerable frustra- 
tion and emotional blockage result from the placement of poorly 
adapted materials in the hands of reading defectives. There can 
be little justification for a lack of adaptation of materials since we 
have closely graded tests and textbooks as well as library type 
books, all of which have scientifically controlled vocabularies and 
organization. 

Another matter on which teachers need clear focus in relation 
to their instruction is a clear-cut distinction between the instruc- 
tional methods to be used in the different fields of the language 
arts. We patently refer to the language arts as involving oral read- 
ing, silent reading, speech, handwriting and spelling. When these 
skills are analyzed it is recognized that all of them except silent 
reading are used as expressive skills. We read orally to other peo- 
ple. We speak to express our thoughts to another. We write and 
we spell for the benefit of notations as expressive of our thoughts 
or of our records whether they are to be used personally, or 
whether they are to be forwarded to another person. Silent read- 
ing is therefore psychologically an impressive skill which is used 
by the individual for the benefit of study, work, or pleasure 
activities. 

There is a very sharp distinction between silent reading and the 
other four language arts skills in that the efficient reader in the 
silent activity attempts to get thought relations from groups of 
words in their symbolic arrangement, whereas in oral speech and 
oral reading the individual must syllabicate and in spelling and 
handwriting one must reduce the words to the lowest common 
denominator—the individual letter arrangement. It is possible that 
we frequently confuse children by having a silent reading activity 
in which we attempt to stimulate the accommodation of the mind 
to the stimulus on the printed page in terms of complete thought 
units and all but immediately thereafter ask the children to lay 
the reading book aside for a spelling lesson or a handwriting 
exercise in which the material is broken into the tiny segments of 
the individual letters. Oral reading and speech have very definite 
limitations in terms of the human voice to enunciate sound which 
limits as a usual average, expressive utterance to approximately 
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is 150 to 200 words per minute, whereas in silent reading, one is 
re reading poorly if an average pupil or adult does not read average 
le material at a much higher rate. Therefore, our instructional meth- 
a. ods should lead children to understand the fundamental differences 
ly which have psychological bases in the several areas of the lan- 
wn guage arts, and teaching techniques should be in consonance with 
ve these psychological concepts. 
De The final point which has placement in this delineation of cur- 
id rent problems in our instructional program has to do with the 
necessity of the careful and objective study of those children who 
on are failing to make satisfactory advancement in the fields of the 
c- language arts. To pose the proposition in specific terms, the child 
ge who is failing because of a deficiency in the language arts in re- 
d- vealing simply a symptom of some hidden cause. It is necessary 
se to study objectively and critically the basic potentialities as well 
nt as performance patterns in order to determine the difficulty with 
0- which a given child is failing to do successful work in his school 
nd program. We recognize the fact that some ten per cent of the 
its children may be reckoned as slow learners and an additional two 
or or three per cent low mental cases, but the great majority of the 
d- children in our school population have, other things being equal, 
ed sufficient mental capacity for successful experience in school. 
ire The necessity of diagnostic study is revealed when worthy and 
socially efficient children who are failing in their educational pur- 
he suits are studied and one or another difficulty is found to be the 
he cause of the blockage and inhibition in the language arts. A care- 
of ful evaluation with non-verbal routines of mental ability is essen- 
nd tial before adult or child can place confidence in a remedial 
nd routine. The necessity of screening out such deficiencies as visual 
on and auditory actualities is equally necessary. The possibility of 
iat determining the cause of the difficulty through neurological, 
ity dominance, and visual imagery tests is becoming a more highly 
nd potential activity as tests in these fields are being refined and 
ht objectified. The coordinated services of clinical specialists in the 
lay various areas of child study and guidance offer for teachers, 
ng parents and administrators alike the greatest single aid for the 
of solution to pupil-personnel problems that we have before us to- 
‘ite day. It is a most optimistic sign to see in college, university and 
ich urban centers, the development of integrated services of special- 


ists in these several lines. 
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We have attempted to indicate in this discussion the novelty of 
our school program today in contrast with that which has been 
existent through previous generations and in other lands through- 
out the history of education. We have also attempted to indicate 
certain inadequacies and disparities at present in existence in our 
school program. Lastly, we have mentioned briefly the possi- 
bility of more highly professionalized study and consequent guid- 
ance for the reclamation and development of boys and girls in 
our great land. 

When problems related to the issues raised in our discussion have 
been recognized and efforts at their solution have been made, we 
may expect improvement in the functional skills in reading and 
the related language arts. 


Reading the Students as Individuals: A Story of a 
High School Class 


Donap J. McNassor 


Professor of Education, Claremont College, Claremont, California 


NE morning in September Mr. James came early to his fourth 

hour class in occupational planning. He wanted to be there 
when the students arrived. He felt this might give things a good 
start, knowing how much students want to have teachers go out of 
their way to show interest in them as persons. The passing bell 
rang shrilly, there was a great whoosh, and in five seconds the 
silence in the hallways was shattered by laughter, shouting, and a 
great din. 

One or two at a time the boys and girls entered Mr. James’ 
room. He stood just inside the door, and made it a point to nod 
and speak to every person who came in. His smiles were acknowl- 
edged, but in a very half-hearted, distant way. A few students 
acknowledged them by complete indifference, as though he did 
not exist. 

The first quick glance indicated just boys and girls like others 
he had known. Several things about the group, however, stood 
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out clearly. And this is where we begin our appraisal of human 
development. The students obviously were not acquainted with 
each other. They came to class singly and scattered around the 
room, often with empty seats between. No one paid any attention 
to anyone else. Mr. James made a mental note of this,—“They 
are strangers to one another, and hesitate to be friendly right 
away.” 

Another thing was clear. Mark, Nora, Don, Charles, Sue, and 
the rest had a careful guard up. They were indifferent, almost 
cold, to Mr. James’ first few words of greeting and description of 
the purpose of the class. No one spoke at first when discussion 
was encouraged. Some, especially Mark, Don, Sue, Martha, and 
one or two others, turned sideways in their seats, with the effect of 
practically turning their backs on Mr. James. After a few min- 
utes, Mr. James made mental note No. 2—“They are cautious 
around teachers, perhaps even afraid. They are going to play a 
waiting game, make certain about me before making any moves. 
A few of them seem sore; those stern looks show they must have 
had some humiliating experiences with adults.” 

Mr. James was doing two jobs at once. He was trying to open 
up discussion, on anything—it didn’t matter what, give some 
assurance about what life in the class might be like. At the same 
time, he read the faces and moves of everyone as inconspicuously 
as possible so that the students would not become uncomfortable 
by feeling they were being studied. In knowing about the students 
as persons, this dual role has to be taken all the time. One teaches, 
or leads, or moderates, and all the time he is sizing up reactions, 
putting together piece by piece individual and group behavior 
until that behavior eventually makes sense. 

In 10 or 15 minutes, some discussion about the work of the 
class started. Nora, Martha, and Don, began to talk more freely, 
still keeping their distance, however. After a few minutes more, 
Sue, then Charles and Elaine asked a question or made a comment. 
The others did not enter into it. Not only this, but Mary, Jim, 
Bill, and Jerry seemed embarrassed, even frightened, when Mr. 
James looked their way. Mary lowered her head. Jerry was very 
shy, looked to the side, or down at the table. 

Shortly after this, Mr. James made mental notes 3 and 4, this 
time about individuals. 

Some of my students need just a little encouragement, re- 
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assurance that they may think and speak freely, then they 

take it from there. 

A few may need a lot of time before they feel at ease 
around me and the other students. Their lack of self-assertion 
may present a big problem. I must remember six weeks 
hence how Mary and Jerry looked today. 

Before the period ended, Mr. James made a good many mental 
notes. He asked himself many questions which he did not attempt 
to answer. He decided in advance that it might take six weeks to 
answer some of them, all semester to answer others. And some 
of them might not be answered for several years. He must be 
patient and await developments. These were the questions: 

Why does Jim, when the class is invited to sit close to- 
gether, still stay far away from the others? How long will it 
take him to decide he has nothing to lose, everything to gain, 
in throwing in his lot with the others? 

Nora appears more physically mature than the others. 
She’s attractive, flirtatious. She studies me with quite a criti- 
cal eye. I wonder how she feels about her father, younger 
boys, older ones? She talked a great deal today, interrupting 
others. I wonder if she’ll try to dominate the group, and if so 
whether they will accept it, and if they do not, what she will 
do? We'll have to wait and see. 

Now there’s Bob. He seemed unusually restless, tense. 
When he wasn’t hitting or pulling, he sat with a long sad 
face. There is something behind that kind of expression— 
must find out what it is. When asked to move the chairs 
around, he banged them like he wanted to tear them to bits. 

I wonder how that boy feels about himself? Does he feel life 

for him is an empty dish? Maybe, maybe not, we'll see. 

John popped up a lot, seemed jittery. He is so short, so 
very short compared with the rest. I wonder how he feels 
about being so short? Does it help him get along in school, 
or get in his way? I noticed some of the girls react favorably 
to John, seem to like what he says. Maybe he’s successful 
with girls. I wonder if he’s successful with boys enough to 
satisfy him? I'll have to wait and see. 

Pat is a chubby girl, short and chubby. I could do a better 
job in here if I knew how she felt about that. Do boys tease 
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her? Girls? If they do, how is she taking it? What does she 
do about it? 

If I knew each of these people better, 1 wonder how many 
of their comments, or looks without comments, were ways 
of saying,—“I fit in, I have something on the ball, I’m one of 
the crowd, maybe a little better, and I'll prove it one way or 
another.” 

Then Mr. James asked himself some other questions, but did 


not attempt to place any particular student in relation to them. 
These questions seemed rock bottom in importance in human 
development. 


Which students will get poor marks in the next three 
years but not feel disgraced by them, have other ways, inside 
and outside of school, of feeling satisfaction of achievement? 

Which ones will feel they have friends who really care 
about them? 

What lessons about being adults will they have learned in 
dealing with their teachers? Which ones will feel adults are 
folks who are steady, even, understanding? Which ones will 
feel adults are folks who play tricks on younger people, 
block them in having a good time, at times even enjoy humili- 
ating them? 

Which will show safe amounts of self-assertion, learn to 
speak out, show independence, talk turkey with adults, per- 
haps even have the nerve to cut a class once in a great while, 
without fearing disaster? 

When the show is over in three years, which of them will 
feel,—with all the headaches and unhappy incidents along the 
way, it was a pretty good show after all—I had some fun, I 
learned some things, and I’m coming up in the world? 

Will the experience make some weaker, wish they could 
have been spared the ordeal, come out with their confidence 
shaken severely, more afraid than ever to assert themselves? 

What about success with the opposite sex? By the time 
they graduate, will they feel they are well on the road to 
being men and women, and liking it? Which ones won’t like 
it, will avoid having much to do with the opposite sex, lose 
themselves in books, music, or careers? 

I wonder if there are potential bachelors here today, or 
women who won’t be interested in the least in having babies 
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in a few years? Which of them will be able to manage being 

bachelors or career women with a comfortable margin? Are 

there some who will be unhappy and mixed up in that role? 

Well, that is where things stood at the end of Mr. James’ fourth 
period class that September day. What the period meant to the 
students, Mr. James was not sure. To him, it meant that here was 
a group of 15-year-old students growing up. Their actions toward 
him and toward each other raised a lot of questions about which 
he wanted to know more. 

Now to skip ahead 10 weeks into the semester and see about 
the human development of Don, Nora, John, Elaine and the rest. 

Mr. James had revealing pictures of people by this time. Here 
are the pictures and what led up to them. Each picture shows signs 
of healthy reactions as well as tension areas. 
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Jim 


There was Jim who eventually was popular with the boys and 
girls. He was on the quiet side for a time, sitting alone, not very 
interested in class work or any kind of group activity. He was 
bright enough. He was “regular” and respected others’ personali- 
ties. He came to class alone and left alone. 

He bided his time, taking it easy, until the sixth week when he 
began to come to life. When he came to life, there was no out- 
burst, no confused behavior. He came to life in a very healthy 
way. He began to sit next to others, took part in group discus- 
sion, went on the class trips. He seemed happy, and anxious to 
work. If Mr. James called the class to order at times, Jim seemed 
neither frightened nor indignant. That was a good sign. The 
others chose him as treasurer of the class. They trusted him, which 
they did not always do with one another. 

Mr. James knew Jim was competent in most of his studies. He 
seemed to feel fairly confident and apparently had no big bones 
to pick with adults, as shown by reactions to Mr. James and other 
teachers. Mr. James did wonder occasionally in the first two 
weeks about Jim’s relations with others his age, feeling that he 
might not be trying hard enough to be accepted by them. He also 
wondered if Jim was capable of making a little noise, kicking up 
a stir now and then, asserting himself without being afraid of 
consequences. Both turned out to be very false hunches, which 
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' taught Mr. James to take it easy in coming to conclusions about a 
student’s development. After a few weeks of sizing things up, 
Jim was right in the middle of things, having success in winning 
the friendship of several boys, and being the apple of several 
girls’ eyes. This stood out clearly at the class dancing lesson. 

In ten weeks, Mr. James decided all was well, until further in- 
dication, about this boy’s development-as-a-person: he wanted to 
learn, liked himself, asserted himself, acted and talked like a per- 
son who is happy. He achieved success with the girls, was con- 
t sidered one of the crowd by the boys. “And,” thought Mr. James, 
i “he can put me in my place occasionally without desiring a con- 
e tinuous duel.” 


S JERRY 


Now let’s see what happened to Jerry in ten weeks. That was 
a different story, not a pretty one, but one with some hopeful 

features. 
d How can we picture Jerry to you? Perhaps this would do it. 
y Picture a thin boy whose voice and manner are a little like those 
. of a shy girl. One did not hear the voice often because Jerry 
rarely said anything to Mr. James, and more important, to the 
other students. At first he was so quiet, so timid looking that you 
would never know he was present. He always lowered his head 
when Mr. James glanced his way. Just the thought of putting 
y anybody in his place would scare the wits out of Jerry. He was 
pretty good in satisfying the school’s standards of achievement 
in subjects. At least he felt safe in this. But what a miserable 
time he had of it for a few weeks in Mr. James’ class. He made no 
effort to sit next to anyone for a long time, and the group ignored 
his existence. The whole story seemed to boil down to Jerry’s not 
being sold on himself. He rarely said or did anything to indicate— 

Here I am. I know a thing or two. Hey! See what I can 
do. Have a look at me. 

Apparently Jerry had learned a lesson too well in his home and 
early school years,—“Keep quiet, be inconspicuous, do as you're 
told, and your feelings won’t be hurt; besides, you'll never amount 
to much.” 

But there was life in Jerry. And that’s where the healthy signs 
come in. That’s why Mr. James had to revise his sketch of the 
boy. Time and again, after three weeks of being completely quiet 
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and intimidated in the group, Jerry showed that he was not going 
to leave the show without trying. 

First of all, Mr. James noted that Jerry silently participated in 
everything. Nothing missed his eyes and ears. If his face could 
not laugh, his eyes could. He watched everything, listened to 
everybody. Mr. James felt a little relieved. At least Jerry had not 
emotionally withdrawn from the others. He was very much 
aware of what went on,—the discussions, the wisecracks, and the 
rest. He silently took part in it all, silently was a part of the 
group. He never missed coming to class. 

A series of incidents, carefully noted by Mr. James, occurred 
after the third week. Jerry began to whisper to Bill, another boy 
inclined to stay on the edge of things. One day Jerry and Bill 
even jostled each other, playfully poked at one another. Mr. 
James did not “hear” or “see” the whispering or horseplay. He 
was pleased to have this happen and hoped there would be more of 
it. 

The next incidents involved the class trips pertaining to occupa- 
tions. They were set up on a voluntary basis and Jerry attended 
them. He was ignored by the others on the trips, but he went 
along, and seemed to enjoy himself, this at a time when some of 
the boys in the group were referring to him as “the dope.” 

Then several days came when Jerry spoke up in class. He could 
hardly be heard but it showed he was working on it. His courage 
was gaining ground. He began to walk into class, not slink in un- 
noticed. He would not speak up before the others often, or 
volunteer to do anything for the group. But he was laughing 
more. 

The day of the first dancing class brought a surprise. Mr. James 
fully expected Jerry to stay home that day. But Jerry was pres- 
ent, and he tried to learn to dance. After that period he looked 
happier than at any time before. He was actually laughing hard 
and seemed very pleased with himself. 

At this writing all is not well in Jerry’s development-as-a- 
person. But he is gaining some ground. He wants to be like other 
boys more than he wishes to avoid the painful experience of try- 
ing to be accepted by them. We will watch Jerry in the next 
three years, hoping his teachers are useful to him in being success- 
ful with some boys and some girls. Most of all, we will want to 
see if he begins to get over the earlier lesson he had learned— 
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“keep quiet and be inconspicuous or you'll have your feelings 
hurt.” A lot depends on what his teachers do. If he begins to 
open up and make himself heard and more likeable, along with 
some noise, the noise should be overlooked since in his case the 
noise will be music to our ears. 


Nora 


Here is Nora, a very pretty, physically mature girl who for 
ten long weeks in class managed to make herself unpopular with 
all the boys and some of the girls. Picture a girl who one day is 
moody, irritable without being provoked, and the next day seem- 
ingly contented, happy to be with the group. Nora wanted her 
way in class activities. That part was fine. But when things did 
not go as she decreed, she closed up like a clam, glared at the 
boys, and the girls who were popular with the boys. She threat- 
ened Mr. James four times with, “I don’t think I'll stay in the 
class, I don’t like the way the boys act.” 

What confusion there must have been inside Nora, happy then 
gloomy, happy then gloomy again. What sort of struggle was 
going on? Why did she periodically have to threaten Mr. James, 
be short with him? At no time did he humiliate her. Why was 
it so difficult for her to accept the boys in the class? They were 
really an average, healthy bunch of fellows. Nora’s behavior 
played the same record all the time,—“I’m much older than the 
rest of you. Let me manage you and direct you and I'll feel 
better. I like boys and men. I don’t—I do—I don’t—I do— 
I don’t.” 

Yes, that was part of the struggle that was going on in this at- 
tractive fifteen year old girl. The struggle consumed so much 
energy that there just wasn’t much time to give to studies. So 
this very bright girl resisted any serious learning in Mr. James’ 
class, and continued the process in other classes. 

In several class discussions, the indispensable rambling kind 
where people just say whatever comes to their minds, Nora began 
to unfold a picture. She spoke often about restriction at home, 
and seemed especially bitter toward her father. She asserted he 
did not trust her with boys, disliked her boy friends, and im- 
pressed her with the thought that her affectionate desires toward 
boys were quite bad for a girl her age. As she once stated—“I 
hear this so much I begin to believe it myself.” No wonder the 
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boys upset her so much in class. No wonder her moods toward 
Mr. James fluctuated. One day she would glare at him, snipe at 
his suggestions, which he gave her rein in doing, and the next day 
be most friendly with him, feeling sorry about her unsociable 
behavior. 

By the twelfth week of class, some incidents occurred that 
forced Mr. James to revise somewhat the picture of Nora. (This 
revision of pictures of the students took place all semester.) She 
was able to show her independence of and aggression toward Mr. 
James by being curt about his suggestions without the earlier 
bitterness. There were fewer times when she pouted, glared, and 
made childish threats about leaving the class if she could not have 
her way. She had won the following of a few girls to whom she 
was some kind of model, especially about latest fashions, being 
“sharp,” and handling parents. These girls clustered around Nora 
in all informal settings. The boys began to quarrel with her less, 
undoubtedly because she discontinued the complete rejection of 
them. She began to laugh a little at their jokes and antics. 

In following Nora’s career through high school, we will ob- 
serve several things very closely: her acceptance and rejection of 
teachers, especially male ones; her relations with boys, whether 
she will be able to feel at ease about her natural emotions toward 
them; her tendency to rule the roost, whether she will find it 
satisfying to rule some roosts and be just one of the hens in others. 

These are the chief critical areas we see at the moment in Nora’s 
development-as-a-person. We hope that her teachers will not chop 
at her unsocial behavior, but will be patient and understanding. 
and make it easier for Nora to work through her feelings. It 
seems clear that she can become a very attractive, likeable person. 
But she has a lot of working through to do before this happens. 
Letting nature take its course may not help; school experience can 
further embitter her toward men and increase her need to take 
drastic measures to establish independence. One of her ideals is a 
girl friend in similar home circumstances who eloped right after 
graduation. 
Pat 

There are always some students in class who seem to have had 
the breaks—affection and understanding at home, mature parents 
with their feet on the ground, unity in the family, and the rest. 
Pat was one of these. 
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At first she was a bit timid, overly cautious to do nothing in 
class to displease Mr. James. She seemed reluctant to buddy with 
the girls. She was very much on the shy side with the boys, as 
though she did not care whether they liked her or not. 

All this changed in a few weeks. Mr. James missed the boat 
altogether sizing up Pat. Would he never learn to await develop- 
ments, refrain from coming to conclusions before knowing his 
students well? As the semester went along, Pat’s development- 
as-a-person appeared to be doing nicely, that it, as well as one can 
do in that early adolescent period of confusion and uncertainty, 
restlessness, fluctuating feelings toward self. 

It took only 6 or 7 weeks for the setting to be right for Pat. 
She took her own pace in deciding whether she was really liked 
as a person by Mr. James, and in sizing up other students—what 
their feelings about things were like. It took her only a short time 
to win some kind of a place of prominence in the group, to have 
some students who liked her, thought as she did. After this, the 
rest was easy. Pat, unlike Nora, seemed to have plenty of time 
for fun-gossip-and-tales, and her studies. She did both rather free- 
ly and without excessive worry. 

She became accepted in the group, was talkative without being 
offensive, and firm in her attitudes without being bossy. She 
volunteered to do useful things for the group, like inviting a 
speaker to class on some occupation. She began to laugh, cut up 
a bit, swap stories with the girls, be a part of corner-bull sessions 
on how to handle parents. Obviously Pat liked herself and had 
learned how to be acceptable to one’s age group without the use 
of devices of a child, a clown, or a reformer. 

And Pat’s relation with Mr. James were all to the good. She 
did not overly resent authority. She became friendly with him, 
that kind of friendliness based on a feeling of being free, not the 
kind resulting from fear or hostility. You can tell the difference. 
It was all to the good she felt this way. At the same time, she 
could occasionally remind Mr. James she was her own boss and 
could manage her life, thank you, without his advice. That was 
encouraging too. 

There was one thing about Pat’s development-as-a-person Mr. 
James wondered about. She was plump and heavy for her age. 
She had feelings about it. They were unpleasant feelings. But 
time and again she made clear she would not be defeated by this. 
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She wasn’t going to use it to retreat from social contact or to gain 
sympathy and pampering. She could talk about her weight once 
in awhile, as though it was just one of those things. That she could 
even discuss it voluntarily with the other girls was a good sign. 
It would be a different story if she had kept her feelings about 
weight a “top secret” to herself. Then there would be trouble 
inside, less energy for learning things in school. Some plump girls 
turn inward; Pat turned outward. The day the class had a social 
dancing session, Pat was present and made no effort to sit and 
look on. She danced with her partner all period. Mr. James con- 
cluded she was doing all right with men despite her feelings about 
her weight. 

The chances look very good that Pat is in for a profitable high 
school experience in growing up. We can’t be certain of this, of 
course, so we will want to keep our eyes and ears alerted for any 
new developments in her. And we will want to afford her all 
the leeway she wants in becoming the kind of woman she is trying 
now to be. We hope her teachers will continue to make as much 
of her development-as-young-woman as her intellectual achieve- 
ment. If this is done, her desire to study and learn more about the 
world in which she lives will be even greater than at present. 


Mary 


The story of Mary is that of hundreds of adolescent girls. Mr. 
James’ first day impression of her as a timid person with feelings 
of inferiority was borne out day after day. Mary was not severe- 
ly shy, so drawn within herself she could not establish any kind 
of a bridge to communicate with others her age. But she felt 
inadequate enough in class that she could not look other students 
or Mr. James squarely in the face and say what’s what. 

Go back with me to the first four to six weeks and see what 
Mary was doing. She came to class alone and left alone. Each 
day she sat at the same table, in the same chair, all alone. (Mr. 
James purposely allowed students to choose where they would 
sit. This told him a great deal.) There were other seats nearer 
the center of things, but Mary took none of them. She never 
spoke up in class about anything. She lowered her head in em- 
barrassment when Mr. James glanced her way and gave a nod of 
encouragement to say something. The other students seemed un- 
aware of her existence, never looking her way or asking her ad- 
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gain vice. Long after the ice had melted for most students in the 
ynce . class, and they were acting as though they felt at home, Mary 
ould was still frozen over. No participation in class discussion, no 
sign. gossiping, no whispering. 
out There was a hopeful sign that stood out clearly after awhile. 
uble It eluded Mr. James at first. Mary did follow everything in class 
girls —silent participation, lots of it. She never missed a thing, and 
cial seemed to be very aware of the existence of others. Later on, after 
and eight or nine weeks, she began to smile at the wisecracks of the 
con- boys and the discussions of the girls. So Mr. James decided she 
pout did want very much to be part of things, be like the rest, talk up 
and express herself. She was with the group emotionally even if 
high she could not bring herself to leave her lonely corner and sit with 
5, of the rest. 
any When would she break into full youthful laughs, Mr. James 
r all wondered. When would she leave that table and sit close to 
ying somebody voluntarily? When would she say something to me, 
1uch anything at all, in a full voice indicating—‘“I am not afraid of you! 
eve- I was afraid of myself, afraid to make mistakes, of being laughed 
- the at, of feeling so different from the rest of the kids. But now I’m 
not afraid. Here I am! This is what I think! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ha!” 
If she would show some of this attitude Mr. James could feel 
Mr. better about her human development. He would continue to 
lings | recognize her presence, nod to her, say things to her, anything at 
rere- | all, and see if eventually the log jam could be broken, even if it 
kind didn’t happen until the end of the semester. 
felt Mary got fair marks in her classes. She dug in and worked 
lents hard to please her teachers. This afforded some security. Well 
and good. But there were more powerful satisfactions Mary 
vhat needed to have—feeling like the rest, being clever and “sharp,” 
‘ach being unafraid of adults—dealing with them in a forthright man- 
(Mr. ner, not having to win acceptance by unknowingly bribing them 
ould with good study habits. She needed to be released from the fear 
arer of expressing natural impulses characteristic of her age group. 
ever Now at first it looked like the other pupils, and the designed 
em- class atmosphere of—“It’s all right to be yourself,” would force 
d of Mary to pull away further, maybe even quit the group. There 
un- was a period when it was nip and tuck. The boys became aggres- 


- ad- sive occasionally, made noise,—the girls whispered, talked out- 
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right about parents, stealing, dates. Sometimes a student would 
say something to Mr. James which adults might call impertinence. 

All this was hard for Mary to take. So different from the quiet, 
safe atmosphere in most of her classes where people must sit quiet- 
ly and study day in, day out. One could almost see Mary wince 
when a student spoke harshly to another student, or to Mr. James. 
There were times when she undoubtedly wondered—“Goodness 
—I’ll get in trouble staying with this crowd. It’s so much better 
to sit in a formal classroom. You feel safer and you’re doing 
more like everyone else.” 

The showdown came when the first class trip was planned. 
Mary had to decide. She went to her woman counselor and asked 
if she had to go, would Mr. James mind if she did not go? With 
encouragement from her counselor, she went on the trip, became 
a little gayer and seemed to get some pleasure from it. However, 
she stayed to herself, or tagged after other girls. She still was 
very timid, could not yet talk with Mr. James. 

The weeks went by. Mary showed here and there that she was 
gaining a little courage. Once in awhile, in a small voice, she 
would say something. But she still sat alone at her table. In the 
class movies she sat alone at times, and with Sue or Pat at other 
times. 

Now let’s jump ahead to the twelfth week. At this time it was 
clear that Mary’s courage had been mobilized more than Mr. 
James knew. The class had a social dancing lesson. Mary was 
more sparkling than at any time before. With bright red blouse 
and a hair-do, she looked attractive and gay for a change. She 
dashed out of the room with another girl to get something in their 
lockers, saying to Mr. James in passing—“We’ll be back—ha! ha! 
ha!” You could have hit Mr. James with a ton of bricks—“She 
actually said something to me. That laugh sounded hearty.” 
When she returned, something else happened. He could hardly 
believe it. Mary sat on the radiator next to the other girls. For 
the first time she was not back at her lonesome table. Mr. James 
was glad people were permitted to sit on the radiator. It became 
the spot for much evaluation of human development. Well, Mary 
had a fair time at the dance. She tried hard to learn with the 
others, and did fairly well at it. 

The next class trip she went on was altogether different from 
the first one. She had fun, kidded more with the others, chatted 
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and gossiped some. She sat next to Mr. James in the “Coffee 
Club”—a morning radio show the class attended once. She was 
talkative and tried to get him to be a contestant on the stage for 
a prize,—“Aw go ahead, go on,—what’s the matter? It’s easy, 
nothing to be afraid of!” He still remembers her words. 

The change may seem dramatic. It was not. It was very, very 
gradual. One hardly knew it was happening. We might even say, 
and be more correct, there was no change in Mary at all, really. 
It was just that a setting was provided where she could open up, 
be like the group, and mobilize the courage to be expressive. With 
Mr. James’ continuous 7on-verbal reminders to her that she could 
be like others, and that he wanted her to be, it became safe for her 
to unfold and enjoy school. 

We feel greatly encouraged about Mary’s development-as-a- 
person. She has more staying power, more capacity to deal with 
her feelings of being different than we thought at first. But we 
will watch things in the next three years. Is Mary’s staying power 
and self-respect strong enough to weather all kinds of storms? 
What will happen if some of her teachers unknowingly cause her 
humiliation when she opens up, is expressive, tries to be like her 
group? 

The chief concern we have is to see if Mary continues in the 
way she was going the last few weeks in Mr. James’ class. If she 
does, the school has helped. If she slips back, decides the struggle 
is too much, then it’s unfortunate. 

Much hinges on whether each year Mary will have at least one 
teacher whom she likes, and who, in effect, strengthens her inner 
voice which says—“Go on Mary, speak up! It’s all right. There! 
See? It wasn’t so bad. Good for you. . . laugh, Mary—that’s it, 
laugh! Do what the other kids do—go ahead, your conscience 
will keep things under control. Go ahead and show your affec- 
tion for boys .. . it’s all right.” 


Bos 


Bob was the kind of boy who causes teachers to wish they were 
doing something else for a living. He was very likeable really, 
and some of his noisy, aggressive behavior was as healthy as that 
of all boys his age. But his unconsciously formed decision to have 
nothing at all to do with learning, his lack of control over his 
aggressive impulses, and the reckless acts he performed to get 
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recognition—all this made him very unpopular with his teachers 
and with many of the students in Mr. James’ class. It was clear 
within a few weeks that something was very much wrong with 
Bob’s human development. It was retarded rather seriously. This 
is how Mr. James arrived at such a conclusion. 

Bob was particularly abusive toward the girls at first. He made 
fun of their remarks, criticized them, called them “dopes” and 
“saps.” This aggression toward them, together with his running 
around the room, tipping over chairs, etc., caused much confu- 
sion and dissatisfaction among the girls. In the fourth week, sev- 
eral of them asked for a showdown with Mr. James—they wanted 
Bob removed from the class. This was the first major crisis within 
the group, and it came at a time when rapport between certain 
individuals and Mr. James was not very solid. There was not 
much of a group esprit and it seemed the group could not stand 
such tension in relationships at this early date. 

The boys in the class could take Bob’s domineering behavior 
better; they were full of push and pull themselves. There were 
one or two, however, like Bill, who were brought up so strictly 
at home that this boisterousness bothered them a good deal by 
arousing within them similar desires which their consciences 
would not tolerate. 

To see the main current of Bob’s development, one had only to 
read his face. It told a story quickly. The boy was sad and lone- 
ly, with a feeling that he didn’t amount to very much. A face of 
that kind almost always indicates a history of parents, then other 
adults, feeling hostile to a boy, and curbing his desires with meas- 
ures too severe in too frequent dosage. Then there was sibling 
rivalry in the home and Bob had never gotten over being loser in 
that deal. He was behaving at fourteen much as would be natural 
for a two year old child with a new brother or sister. The conflict 
was still in full swing. 

All this was borne out in class. Bob tried any means whatever 
to be recognized, usually tearing someone else down. He broke 
into discussions loudly, ran in and out of class, kept his hat on at 
times, and put his feet on the chairs. 

Mr. James decided early what his strategy would be toward 
Bob. It consisted in three main approaches: 

Pay attention to Bob, be friendly with him, let him know I 
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really like him and think of him as a worthwhile person. This 

was done in all those little ways. 

Generally overlook and make nothing of some of Bob’s 

antics and hostile behavior for the time being. Allow him to 

express as much of it as the group can stand. Then, as rapport 
with Bob grows into something intimate, apply gradual doses 
of pressure on him toward self control. Become associated 
with his conscience in a way that he will begin to discipline 
himself. His running amuck and rebellion against learning 

was made possible by an undeveloped conscience and ill- 

treatment by adults. 

Recognize and support every healthy sign, of which there 

were many as time went on. 

There were encouraging aspects of development-as-a-person in 
Bob. He did respond in kind to Mr. James’ friendliness. That in- 
dicated a desire and capacity to like and be liked. Another sign 
was Bob’s intense interest in operating a school projecting ma- 
chine. He could do some things well, and when his skill was 
recognized, he worked at it. This showed he did want to behave 
in desirable ways. After several weeks he began to arrange films 
for the class to see, and when the class responded, looked to him 
for entertainment, he worked at it harder. He was learning little 
by little how to be respected and liked in ways that did not in- 
crease his difficulties. 

Well, Bob’s progress was up and down. He began to succeed 
more with his group, control his aggression better, but he would 
often lapse into the ways more familiar to him. His relations with 
Mr. James were good, but his hate for adults generally seemed 
undiminished. He continued being in trouble in several classes 
throughout the semester. 

It is possible that Bob will not finish high school. At least we 
will not be surprised if he does not. It will take unusually friend- 
ly, understanding relations with his teachers to enable him to stay. 
If he does have such relations, we might look for— 

a lessening of his contempt for adults and social standards, 
more effort to study and learn, 

less domineering ways of gaining recognition in his group, 

a face that smiles more, seems happier and more content. 

We will look for these signs in Bob. But we will not expect 
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them to come quickly. We cannot expect them to come at all 
unless here and there he contacts a teacher who likes him, who 
has a strong stomach for aggressive behavior, and patience that 
can be stretched pretty far. 


SAM 


Sam was an interesting fellow to observe. Actually he was 
coming along fine, though his surface behavior indicated the 
opposite to some of his teachers. To tell about his life in Mr. 
James’ class would take a whole book. So we will look only into 
one phase of it, an exceedingly important phase. 

Let’s go back first into the years preceding Sam’s entrance 
into high school. He was an only child in a home that offered a 
good deal of security. His parents wanted him before he came 
and loved him afterward. In the pre-adolescent years, his father 
died. This blow strained family happiness no end. Sam never got 
over this entirely. He missed having a father to be like. For the 
next few years he would take his clues about growing up mostly 
from his mother. 

Sam did well in his studies in elementary school. After starting 
high school, however, the picture changed. At the age of four- 
teen, the marks of mother were a little pronounced. Sam was apt 
to be overly nice and proper, saying only things that adults like 
to hear. This was met with rebuff from Sam’s classmates. Mr. 
James noted this very soon when, in a group discussion on steal- 
ing, Sam opposed most of the class, saying one shoulidn’t run 
around with people who steal, it will get you into trouble. Quick- 
ly one of the girls set him back with—‘‘you would say that!” 
This seemed to be the feeling of several in the class. Inwardly, 
of course, they agreed with Sam, but they were not going to make 
up with one of their group who spoke against impulses which 
most of them had at one time or another. 

Up to this point, Sam had tried to participate in class discus- 
sion and do what students ordinarily are expected to do. There 
was a noticeable change afterward. He began to get reckless in 
his efforts to please others in the group, especially the boys. All 
semester he was restless and spilling over with show-off behavior. 
His actions told how hard he was working at being a man, having 
other boys look upon him as a regular guy. He began to indicate 
the hard-boiled attitude. At this time, Mr. James noted Sam was 
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trying his first cigarettes. He would stand on the corner with the 
others and puff just as good as they could. He also knew a story 
or two, and carried around a pack of cards—a sign that you knew 
your stuff—an old hand at rummy, poker, and all the others. 

Things began to take shape in Mr. James’ mind about Sam’s 
development-as-a-person. The boy was very bright. He had all 
the ingredients of basic personal security, was sociable and friend- 
ly, and had plans for college and a happy future. For the time 
being, however, he had to go through a period of being very 
certain that he was a man according to the all-important standards 
of his classmates. This meant some show-off and a liberal sprin- 
kling of noisy behavior. Mr. James decided this was all to the good. 
He would do nothing to interfere with it. He would apply mild 
pressure on Sam to be aware of very obnoxious behavior, and 
stimulate him to work harder at his interests in chemistry and 
biology. But a good deal of the show-off behavior would have 
to continue until Sam no longer needed to prove to himself he 
was a real guy like the rest. This would take a little time. 

Sam’s restlessness and confusion also stemmed from strong 
affectionate feelings toward the girls, and not being able to do 
anything about them directly. He developed a crush on one girl 
particularly. Some of his thrashing about was his clumsy way of 
winning her admiration. He was upset the day of the group 
dancing lesson because he did not get to dance with this girl. He 
made no bones about it to Mr. James after class. 

Another thing to remember about Sam. He grew fond of Mr. 
James. He would come up and talk after class, using anything as 
an excuse. On several occasions he came unannounced to Mr. 
James’ home to pay a social visit. The boy clearly was using this 
teacher to continue an incomplete relationship with his own father 
who died before he was ten. Mr. James encouraged this healthy 
use of him by Sam. 

In evaluating Sam’s human development in the first year of high 
school, the evidence tells us: 
he is confident, bright, and feels he amounts to something, 
he can win friends—both sexes, 
he has enough of a conscience that during the present years 
of confusion in his life he isn’t likely to get into any major 
difficulties, 
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he is full of curiosity and interest about science and life 

generally around him, 

he cares how adults feel toward him, 

he is working at being independent—doesn’t want to be 

mother’s boy and a child any longer, 

his show-off, noisy, actions and his wisecrracks are of a very 
wholesome variety—Sam spends more time “looking out” 
than “looking in.” 

We may expect to see Sam continue his present actions for a 
year or two. Then, if all is well, he will gradually settle things 
himself, be less in turmoil, and give his studies about 60 per cent 
more of his energy than he can afford to give now. This transi- 
tion can be helped along by his teachers, but it cannot be rushed. 
It won’t come overnight. Trying to rush it will retard his de- 
velopment-as-a-person. 

How can Sam’s teachers help most? 

By understanding what he is living through, 

being friendly, positive, constructive toward him, 

being very patient, 

encouraging Sam to work harder, especially on things for 

which he has a knack, even using pressure on him, but No 

THREATS. 


BILL 


This very tall, lean studious boy was called an excellent pupil 
by his teachers. He was bright, showed originality in his work. 
He studied hard in all his classes, received mostly grades of “A.” 
At first glance this was all to the good. A closer look, however, 
told a different story. Bill was achieving success with adults, 
parents and teachers, at the expense of success with boys and 
girls his age. 

This never would have been seen in a class where Bill sat in an 
assigned seat and the class studied lessons then recited. But in the 
occupational planning class, where students chose where they 
would sit, and where there were no daily assignments with reci- 
tation, Bill’s feelings about others his age were revealed. In this 
class hardly anything could be hidden long. Sooner or later every- 
thing showed. 

The main thing that showed about Bill was his dislike for the 
group. When there was discussion about families and parents, he 
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closed up tight. He told Mr. James once he did not like hearing 
boys and girls say critical things toward parents. Anything in the 
way of out-of-school talk about sex and smoking disturbed him. 
Once he reported one student in class to another teacher for 
smoking. For this he was placed on a blacklist by most of the 
boys—those who smoked and those who did not. If there was 
too much noise in class, clowning and anything resembling aggres- 
sion to Mr. James, Bill looked very unhappy. 

He would have nothing at all to do with the group for many 
weeks. After class when others went to see a school movie, Bill 
went to the library instead. He went on class trips but stayed to 
himself or walked beside Mr. James. He would not participate 
in group discussion on anything. When he finished his class note- 
book, he would not talk about it before the group, but instead 
talked about it privately with Mr. James. He sat in a speaker’s 
committee, but offered his suggestions privately to Mr. James, 
never to the committee. 

In so many ways, Bill showed his hostility to the class, at the 
same time working to win support and reassurance from the 
teacher. 

We can sum up for Bill what was happening. A rather strict 
upbringing had taught him to be a model boy—quiet, studious, 
never talk back, and keep away from boys and girls who aren’t 
“nice.” This meant he had to keep away from practically all of 
them. So, at the time he was eminently successful with his teach- 
ers, he found it hard to have normal, healthy relations with other 
pupils. 

It must have been painful for Bill being in Mr. James’ class. 
He must have wished many times he could be spared the struggle. 
Mr. James liked Bill. He did not interfere with Bill’s feelings and 
did not force him. Bill was to work it out in his own way, with 
encouragement, of course, when he showed signs of progress, that 
is, friendliness with other boys and girls. 

Before the end of the term some progress was made, not much 
but some. Bill revealed that he did want closer relations with 
those his age, and gradually that he might learn how to strike the 
compromise: 

be like other young people, express your normal impulses, 
have fun and still be successful with adults, though not so 
compulsive and fearful about it. 
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Mr. James worked hard with Bill. He worked inconspicuously. 
His strategy in helping Bill to help himself was to let it be known 
in little ways he liked Bill, then wait for Bill to decide he liked 
Mr. James. This meant some time because it was difficult for Bill 
to like a teacher who did not disapprove of other boys and girls 
who were loud or touched cigarettes. But eventually the boy 
could not resist Mr. James’ respect for his feelings and allowing 
him to be himself, while doing the same with other class members 
who behaved differently. : 

Bill began gradually to lessen his resistance to the others, to 
accept them and show some friendliness, even though they did 
things that aroused his very severe conscience. Occasionally, 
now, he stayed for the movie period after class. He exchanged 
friendly quips now and then with some of the boys whom he had 
earlier considered undesirable. Once in awhile he engaged in a 
little awkward flirtation with the girls, though his feelings about 
this were still kept down where they wouldn’t show too much. 

Toward the end of the term, Bill volunteered to get tickets for 
the class to go to the morning radio broadcast downtown. He 
seemed very pleased that morning to hand out tickets to every- 
one. It was as though he said— 

You people gave me trouble for awhile. When I heard 
about some of you smoking, or when you made too much 
noise, or when you said things about teachers and parents, 

I felt funny inside. I didn’t like you. But now I see you're 

not so bad after all. I kind of like some of you. Here’s a 

ticket for some fun at the broadcast. Besides, I don’t feel 

too good about having been so unfriendly. 

Bill might have added—I still don’t feel too easy around you, 

but it’s better than it was. 

Now a closing note about Bill’s development-as-a-person. The 
next three years of high school will be as important for him as 
for Mark, Nora, Bob, and the others, but for very different rea- 
sons. We can be fairly certain that Bill will continue doing well 
in his studies—get on swimmingly with adults. The critical ques- 
tion is whether he will continue doing this by reporting other 
students to teachers and other unplanned ways of bribing adults’ 
support. Will he gradually be able to feel that he can be self- 
assertive, compete with those his age on their level with their 
techniques, be accepted as one of them? Will his conscience 
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allow him such freedom of action? Can he learn how to be a boy 
like the rest without having to tip over the apple cart and take 
drastic measures which would incur the wrath of adults? 

The outlook is fairly good for Bill, Mr. James felt, especially 
if a few of his teachers along the way see what he is up against, 
and handle matters accordingly. They will want to encourage 
him to be like other boys and girls without discouraging him from 
wanting to be acceptable to adults too. 


Wuose Boys Anp Gir.s? 


We have looked at a picture of some boys and girls in Mr. 
James’ class and what they were doing and feeling for five 
months. 

One might say—“But these are not like my boys and girls; Mr. 
James’ students were problem students.” 

This statement would be far from reality. Actually these stu- 
dents are much like students everywhere—they are really your 
students and mine; they find it a bit painful and confusing to 
grow up. It shows in certain ways with Mr. James’ students. It 
may show in different ways with your students, but it shows if 
one looks closely. 

To be accurate, let’s say that Jim, Jerry, Mary, Nora, and the 
rest, are as healthy as most young people. They are not “prob- 
lem” students; they are students who are trying to get on with 
people, to be acceptable to each other and adults, and occupy in 
their own eyes a position of prestige. Along the road they find the 
going rough. In trying to decide what is right and wrong be- 
havior, they get quite mixed up. This is the road all young folk 
travel. 

Yes, Jim, Jerry, and Mary are in all our classrooms today. We 
interpret their development-as-persons in all the things they do 
in class with each other and with us. 

How well do we read them? How well do we understand what 
they are saying with their faces, their words and actions? This 
depends largely on the height and thickness of the fences within 
us which keeps our own personalities intact but which may make 
it difficult to see through to the personalities of youth. 








Reading Cultural Patterns 
Henry NEUMANN 


Leader, Ethical Culture Society, Brooklyn, New York 


HE topic assigned to me, I take it, is meant to raise the ques- 
ae “What ideas about life do we want boys and girls to 
get from their reading?” At the outset, let me say that most of our 
children have little if any need to be saved from crime. They 
need rather to be saved from mediocrity. Print is a magic which 
can open the door to many a glorious excellence. But the stuff 
which so many persons read, including those who have graduated 
from high school, even from college, makes one wonder what 
these people so missed that they put this marvelous gift to such 
trivial use. A picture on the cover-page of a college magazine 
shows a young bridegroom sprawling in an arm-chair yawning 
over the illustrations in a movie-magazine. The bride discovering 
him thus occupied, exclaims in horror, “Have I married a book- 
worm?” 

There are many places where that kind of characterization 
would still be much too true. Almost thirty years ago a relatively 
unknown writer sprang into fame overnight when he wrote Main 
Street to tell America how many among us were still the sort of 
people who would think they were book-worms if they were 
seen reading even the motion-picture magazine. Sinclair Lewis 
next wrote Babbitt, a portrait in some respects so accurate that 
today we use the word as a shorthand expression for the type 
of man who shuts himself out of the world of culture. Babbitt 
has his excellent qualities. To his enterprise, his sense of the next 
immediate practical step, his loyalty to his community, America 
owes much. But as a guide for our young people, especially in 
their reading, what would you say to the following? In one of 
the chapters in Babbitt, the son at high-school is complaining: 

“I don’t see why they give us this old-fashioned junk by 
Milton and Shakespeare, and Wordsworth and all those has- 
beens,’ he protested. “These teachers, how do they get that 
way anyhow?’ His father looked up irritably from the 
comic-strips in the evening paper. They composed his favor- 
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ite literature and art, these illustrated chronicles in art in 
which Mr. Mutt hit Mr. Jeff with an egg and mother cor- 
rected father’s vulgarisms with the help of a rolling-pin. With 
the solemn face of a devotee, breathing heavily through his 
open mouth, he plodded nightly through every picture, and 
during this rite he detested interruption. Furthermore, he felt 
that on the subject of Shakespeare, he wasn’t really an author- 
ity. 

"ieeaiiiaiiins he could not keep out of the controversy. 
‘T'll tell you son, why you gotta study Shakespeare, and those. 
It’s because they are required for college entrance, and that’s 
all there is to it. Personally, I don’t see myself why they stuck 
them into an up-to-date high-school system like we have in 
this state. It would be a great deal better if they taught you 
business English and how to write an ad or letters with punch. 
But there’s no talk, argument, and discussion about it. Go 
ahead and lay in all the English, and the Latin you can get 
before you go to law-school.’ ”* 

Notice the elegance of the language in which this high-school 


pupil gives his view of an adequate education. The son replies: 


“ “Aw punk, I don’t see what’s the use of law-school or even 
finishing high-school, I don’t want to go to college. Honest 
there’s lots of fellows that don’t begin to make as much as 
fellows that went to work early. There’s old Shimmy Peters 
that teaches Latin in the high. He’s a what-is-it from Co- 
lumbia. He sets up all night reading a lot of greasy books; and 
he’s always squealing about the value of languages, and the 
poor soak don’t make more’n eighteen hundred a year. What 
traveling salesman would think of working for that? You 
know what I’d like to do? I’d like to be an aviator, or own a 
corking big garage, or else (a fellow was telling me about it 
yesterday) I'd like to be one of those fellows that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company sends out to China; and you live in a com- 
pound, and you don’t have to do any work, and you get to 
see the world, and the pagodas, and everything. And then I 
could take up correspondence courses. That’s the stuff. You 
don’t have to recite to some frosty-faced old dame that’s try- 





*Quoted with grateful acknowledgment to the publishers, HARcouRT, 
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ing to show off to the principal, and you can study any sub- 

ject you want to. Listen to these. I clipped out the ads to 

some swell courses.’ ” 

Perhaps Mr. Lewis was specializing too narrowly in certain un- 
lovely American traits; and his eye was less keen for the finer 
aspects of our country’s life. Nevertheless, is there not a good 
deal of truth in his characterization? The language is indeed still 
used by too many college graduates. Their tastes are as indicated 
here. The two Babbitts mention Shakespeare. What did they miss? 
Listen to these words of the poet. Besides his plays he wrote son- 
nets. Scholars are not agreed whether these were addressed to this 
person or to that, or whether they were simply exercises which 
the young Shakespeare was making in order to acquire skill. Yet 
in the closing lines of this sonnet, he uttered a prophecy which 
has come true. Even in this land of ours which in his time was 
chiefly wilderness, and in other countries too, millions were in- 
deed to get the joy of hearing such music as this: 

Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometimes too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this and this gives life to thee. 

The joy of knowing this kind of beauty the Babbitt family 
missed. How can we get it into the lives of our young people? 
At what types of cultural pattern should we aim in our reading? 
How can we civilize our boys and girls in the sense of getting 
them to know something of what is first-rate in literature, and to 
love it so much that they will want to make such acquaintances 
into life-long friends? This is by no means to say that we must 
neglect other needs in teaching children to read. They must turn 
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to print in order to acquire information. For adjustment to our 
kind of environment, they are lost without this tool. 

But can we not also interest them in the magic of it? Some- 
in- where I read this tale out of colonial times. A British officer 
1er entrusted a Mohawk Indian boy with a dozen loaves of bread to be 
od carried from one fort to another. On the way the boy got hungry 
till and ate a loaf. When he delivered the remainder, he saw an officer 
ed look at a mysterious thing, a piece of paper with queer marks, 
ss? count the loaves, and show by his looks that he knew a loaf was 
yn- missing. The boy was whipped for stealing. The story says that 
his the next time the boy was sent on a similar errand, again he felt 
ch hungry and ate a loaf but took the precaution to hide this magic 
fet piece of paper behind a tree where it could not see him and re- 
ch port what he had done. 
yas A sense of the true magic of print is as important a part of our 
in- cultural environment as an awareness of the utility. One fact 


which impresses me about this Claremont Reading Conference 
(I have read several of your Yearbooks) is the broad way in which 
you look at this business of reading. I like especially the con- 
ception of reading as “a process of making discriminating re- 
sponses to the environment.” Take reading out of its academic 
atmosphere and see it as much more than the ability to get words 
from a printed page. Long before they understand print, children 
learn to make discriminating responses to what they see about 
them. A little fellow about five years old pointed to a car and 
said, “That’s a Studebaker.” “How do you know?” He replied, 
almost with scorn that anybody could be so ignorant, “Because it 
looks the same from the back as it does from the front.” On being 
told that another car was a Lincoln, he responded at once, “That 
rhymes with Abraham Lincoln. Is there a George Washington 
Car, too?” If his eyes are normal, that boy is certainly ready for 


ily reading. One can see now the joy with which he will go to the 
le? printed page when already he interprets so intelligently these 
g? signs in his environment. 

ng Reading for sheer joy, however, is not enough, any more than 
to reading to get information about geography, history, science, 
res business. People find joy in newspaper stories of crime, sex, fires, 
ast warfare. Babbittt and his son are like that; and we need not be- 


grudge them this pleasure. But there is much more to fine and 
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first-rate living than the joys which the newspaper or the comics 
offer. Take another illustration from the conversation in the 
Babbitt home about “has-beens.” It is good for instance to see 
daffodils, plant them, love them, also to read about them for one- 
self in a book of science or a seed-catalogue. But child and grown 
person both miss something if, for all their love of daffodils and 
for all the knowledge which the teaching of botany will give 
them, they do not get the joy it is to share the experience of 
William Wordsworth: 


“I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils.” 


A vital part in sharing this experience of the poet must be to 
read, and, of course, to read aloud, the poet’s own words. They 
have lived on because the very way of imparting the experience 
has its own beauty. This is the reason why classics are still worth 
reading even in 1949. Someone has said that they are classics, not 
because they were written long ago, but because they are alive and 
fresh to this very day. Mediocre things, too, were written in the 
past; and people have forgotten them. But the excellent utterances 
out of the past have lived on because age after age has felt in its 
own way how fresh is the living experience out of which the 
words came. Young people are as much interested today as they 
ever were in a tale told hundreds of years ago, the one about the 
soldier who, when the long Trojan War is over, wants only to get 
back home. They like quick-witted Odysseus for his way of get- 
ting out of the worst troubles, his brave example to his followers, 
his yearning to be with his family. The beautiful goddess promises 
him immortal youth if he will stay on her island. She warns him 
of the dangers his raft will encounter on the Mediterranean. He 
replies, “Even though some god should wreck me on the wine- 
dark sea, yet is my mind bent on going home. If danger come, 
let this be added to the tale of those.” 

Urging that we do much reading aloud is not meant to dis- 
parage in the least the importance of teaching children to learn 
in silence. In the older day it was assumed that reading in school 
must be chiefly oral. Immense improvement has come from real- 
izing that pupils may need explicit instruction in how to read 
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silently and how to read more rapidly. My plea today is for more 
of the reading, silent and oral both, which will raise Americans 
from contentment with mediocrity to a greater love of excellence. 
This applies no less to the movies, to radio programs, to that new- 
est marvel, video. Charles Laughton says that during the war and 
after, when he visited the hospitals, it was one of the happiest 
experiences of his life to learn how many soldiers there were who 
preferred to hear him read classics. When he asked, ““What would 
you like me to read again?” they voted for more Bible, Shake- 
speare, Dickens. These readings of his can now be repeated on the 
phonograph. Why can we not have more programs of this sort 
over the radio? Back home in New York, Station WQXR gives 
many hours every day to first-rate music and other high-grade 
entertainment. If more of that kind were offered everywhere, 
how magnificently it would encourage the artists! More and 
better playwrights would be inspired to measure up to this higher 
level of expectation. Meanwhile we teachers can prepare for all 
this by getting the children to listen to excellent readings, to 
dramatize good stuff, to compose and produce plays of their own. 

Pleading for more of the classics, I trust, is not too narrow a 
view. Much in modern literature, too, is eminently worth the 
reading. Some of today’s productions will be read and deservedly 
enjoyed a century from now, precisely as out of the literature of 
the past, time has sifted away the commonplace and saved, for ex- 
ample, the stories which grandparents told their little people then, 
the ones which you, too, like to pass on to your own pupils or chil- 
dren. In our desire to be modern and to adjust our children to 
the environment around them, we have many books wherein 
children read about steamers, tug-boats, trains, fire-engines, air- 
planes, radar. These have their place, but not if they take so much 
that no room is left for the finer writings which the ages have 
tested. We want to escape being bound to the past. But why 
enter into bondage to the present? A great classical scholar, Sir 
Gilbert Murray, said, “We do not escape bondage to the past by 
ignorance. The best way to be delivered is to know the best which 
has come with that heritage.” 

This further word about reading aloud. Much trivial material 
is put before children because the words must not be too hard for 
them to read for themselves. But the delight which children take 
in the fairy-stories long before they can read a single word tells 
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us how much more we can do if we read aloud the writings 
which are more difficult. Many a child is repelled by looking at 
a book and seeing words much too hard for him at that age. But 
if we tell or read him the story, he catches the meaning from the 
tones of our voice, our gestures, and so on. Here is one way to 
make him the readier to read the harder books. So, to repeat, let 
us have more reading aloud by the teachers. In the spare mo- 
ments which are likely to come many times in the course of a 
week, tell or read, for instance, the continued stories, the great 
epics of the past. Besides the Greek tales, the Nibelungen Song, 
the stories of Arthur, tell or read the thrilling story of the Hindu 
hero, Rama, as D. G. Mukerji tells it. Parts of it can be read from 
the rhymed translation of the old poem “Ramayama.” A teacher 
of our day, Elizabeth Coatesworth, in The Cat That Went to 
Heaven tells beautifully many stories centering around the life of 
Buddha. 

Some of you may be thinking that this concern for the first- 
rate is a rather aristocratic view of education, out of keeping with 
the times in which we live. More children in school now come 
from homes which never had the tradition of learning or of liking 
for excellent books. Must we not then offer a different literary 
diet from the older one? Is not the standard suggested in these 
remarks too high? The answer is that the standards cannot be too 
high and that the teaching methods must be improved. Precisely 
because we live in a democracy, it will pay us to remember this 
grand fact about the democratic way of life, namely, that the best 
of the things once possessed by a hereditary privileged class are 
now to be the possession of everybody. Once only the upper 
classes had the right to pick the ruler of their country, the right 
to legislate, the privilege of enjoying first-rate art. Mozart did 
not compose for the plain people who now gather for concerts 
in the public park or who hear his sonatas over the radio or on the 
victrola. Democracy says that these former privileges of just a 
few are now available, if we choose, for all of us. This is true 
about schooling itself. Once upon a time it was offered only to 
the children of the select few. How much better it is that today 
this heritage is put at the disposal of all! The American public 
school system, it will pay us to remember, was built up in the 
nineteenth century when the leading idea seemed to be only 
“Government-keep-hands-off.” Nevertheless, when it came to es- 
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tablishing schools, America said, “We will use the united power 
of our public life to see that everywhere these schools are pro- 
vided for everybody.” Now our task is to see that more and more 
of everything first-rate becomes the life-acquisition of the millions 
who go there. Just because we care so much for democracy, our 
standards must be high. 

For the same reason the methods of teaching must be better. 
To make our heritage a living reality, legislation, taxes, better 
school houses, are just a beginning. The things of the spirit be- 
come realities when they are loved genuinely. And loves cannot 
be drilled. They need not be left to the mercy of chance. They 
must be caught from those in whom they already dwell. Teachers 
who do not care any too much about what they offer their young 
people had better let those who do care take their places. At the 
very least, let none kill off a liking which is more certain to be 
encouraged when the teacher makes the literary offerings glow 
with a living love. This is one reason why Babbitt and his son 
became such mediocre persons. They had had the prescribed 
courses in high school; but what did they get from these? Per- 
haps the teachers were too much concerned about grades or about 
questions on the foot-notes, or other such matters, all utterly 
unimportant compared with fostering a genuine desire for good 
reading. What a difference might have appeared if even from 
time to time an inspired teacher, by making the necessary prepa- 
ration and reading aloud, had gotten the pupils to feel for them- 
selves the joy of acquaintance with the first-rate! 

A refugee from Germany, now teaching in the graduate school 
of education at Harvard, mentioned this experience. During the 
days when Hitler was in power, there were Germans like himself 
who felt thoroughly ashamed that the good name of their country 
was being so disgraced. Professor Ulich said that a group of such 
friends used to meet once a week at one another’s homes. They 
did not dare talk politics. Instead they would read aloud from 
Shakespeare, from Goethe, or other writers, a whole act, some- 
times a whole play, or other production. Then to close the eve- 
ning, they listened to a selection from Bach or Beethoven or from 
other great composers. He said that they did this because it kept 
alive their sense of the things which are first-rate and imperish- 
able in the human spirit. To be the teacher who gets young 
people to love such treasures is a high privilege. 





Shades of Gray: Reading Patterns of Mental Health* 


H. Epmunp Bu tis, Executive Director, 


The Delaware State Society for Mental Health 


N the SHADES OF GRAY CHART, I attempt to indicate graphically the 
[wiae range in the mental health of our population. The deepest 
black represents entire absence of mental health. The pure white 
represents perfect mental health. Most of us are somewhere in 
between these two extremes, somewhere in the gray shades. 

Unfortunately, we have many wards of the State who are suf- 
fering from incurable mental illnesses. Such patients fall in the solid 
black area because some of them are living the life of vegetables, 
they have no communication with others—they apparently have 
no reason or insight—they are merely breathing and being fed to 
sustain life. 

Most patients who enter mental hospitals are in the darker 
“Shades of Gray.” Often therapy, lapse of time, or both, give 
nature a chance to help a large majority of these patients so they 
progress upward through the “Shades of Gray” until they become 
well enough to return home. Unfortunately, some patients do not 
respond to therapy of any time and drop down to the deep black 
area—to spend the balance of their days in a mental hospital. 

Frankly, I know of no individual who falls in the pure white 
area at the upper end of the chart for all of us at some time or 
another act or think illogically. I am afraid a person in perfect 
mental health—no worries—no emotional upsets—always calm 
and serene—would be an uninteresting companion, one who 
would soon get on your nerves. 

As I have said, almost all of us fall somewhere in the various 
shades of gray, for all of us at times have emotional upsets. If we 
spend too much of our time in the darkest gray sector, sooner or 
later we may find ourselves seeking the care of a psychiatrist. 





*This presentation is an excerpt from one of TEACHER AIDS FOR HUMAN 
RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM—CoURSE 3 by H. Edmund Bullis, originator of 
Delaware Human Relations Class Plan. This book will be published in 
August, 1950, by Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene: 1404 Frank- 
lin Street, Wilmington, Delaware. Price $3.00. 
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In every mental hospital we can find many patients who have 
delusions—who believe things that are not so. Just think back to 
the last national election. Hundreds of thousands of voters were 
utterly convinced that Mr. Truman had no chance to be re- 
elected President. Temporarily these voters had delusions. How- 
ever, most of them have since adjusted to the situation and by so 
doing proved their normalcy. Ability to accept unexpected 
change is a sign of emotional maturity. 

I have seen patients in mental hospitals so manic, so full of 
ideas, that their words, coming so rapidly from distorted mouths, 
made no sense. Some time ago, I was with a friend at the races 
when the horse he favored was coming down the stretch neck to 
neck with the subsequent winner—words came so fast from my 
friend’s mouth that they made no sense. For the time being, he 
was not normal; at that particular moment, his mental state would 
have classified him in the dark gray range. But shortly after tear- 
ing up his parimutuel tickets in a frenzied disgust, he recovered 
his senses and moved up the scale in “Shades of Gray.” 

Everyone of us at times is overly excited, deeply depressed, 
terribly confused, forgetful, even irrational. If these peculiarities 
do not occur too frequently or last too long, if they do not ser- 
iously interfere with our home, work, or community life, we are 
considered normal and can be classed in the lighter shades of gray. 

Mental illness and mental normalcy are a matter of degree. 
Normalcy in this SHADES OF GRAY CHART varies for each one of us. 
We are inclined to judge other people by our own emotional pat- 
terns. Consequently, anyone more peculiar than we are is below 
normal in our estimation. 

The mental health problem we are facing today is most alarm- 
ing for the trend seems to be toward the darker grays; unfortu- 
nately, we are becoming a more neurotic people. Our increased 
longevity is not bringing us increased happiness. Too many of us 
will be kept alive by medical science long after we have passed 
our usefulness to ourselves and others. Far greater numbers of 
old mentally deteriorated patients will pour into our mental hospi- 
tals in the years to come, a lamentable but true fact. 

From both a humanitarian and economic standpoint, our mental 
health problem is most challenging. I visited a patient once who 
had been in the same mental hospital 76 years. Of course this is 
very exceptional. Nevertheless, it is not uncommon to find pati- 
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ents who have spent over 30 years of their lives in mental hospi- 
tals. The cost of treatment and maintenance of mental patients is 
staggering. Add to this the loss of earning power of the great 
army of emotional misfits and we are faced with one of the most 
serious problems of our civilization. 

I am convinced we are breeding toward mediocrity. We are also 
too frequently overprotecting our children so that many of them 
grow up emotionally immature—unable to “take it.” Twelve per 
cent of our boys and men during the late war were turned down 
by draft boards as unfit for military service because of mental, 
nervous, or emotional reasons. In spite of this screening, more 
than 50 per cent of those now in our veterans’ hospitals are there 
because of psychiatric reasons. 

Practical business men would not allow this large scale waste in 
material to take place in their plans. Perhaps part of our trouble 
is due to our practical hard-headed business leaders’ lack of con- 
sideration of the mental health challenge. For years we have been 
“sweeping the waves of the sea back with a broom” in the mental 
health field because we have focused our attention on patching 
up our mental misfits instead of striving to develop practical 
preventive programs. 

Last fall I witnessed the West Point-Stanford football game in 
New York. Within a few minutes after the first kick-off, the 
Army team was being “booed” and hissed at because they were 
using two complete teams, a defensive team and an offensive team 
against Stanford’s one team. In spite of the “booings” the Army 
with its two teams of specialists walked away with the game. 

Perhaps we have here an excellent explanation why we are 
losing the game for improved mental health. We have been using 
only one team, a defensive team, an over-worked psychiatric 
team. 

To start winning this most important mental health game, we 
must develop an entirely new, enthusiastic, efficient, well-trained 
offensive team, not to relieve the defensive psychiatric team but 
rather to play the game continually and cooperatively with it. 

Public health leaders in their successful campaigns against 
typhoid, diphtheria, yellow fever, and other dreaded physical 
diseases have recruited many non-medical specialists to help them: 
sanitary engineers, milk inspectors, rat and louse exterminators— 
just to mention a few. 
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In this most widespread field of human suffering—mental dis- 
orders—we need those people who can best help our children to 
become more emotionally mature. Who are these people? Teach- 
ers, recreation and youth leaders, pediatricians, public-health 
nurses, religious workers, and, of course, parents. Those who are 
working closely with children every day are the players we need 
on our offensive team. 

We must find ways of mobilizing the workers in these fields 
and of giving them more adequate insights and training. We must 
develop practical preventive plans on a community-wide and even 
on a national scale. 

The causes of mental disabilities vary greatly, ranging from 
physical causes—such as hardening of the arteries of the brain, 
mental deterioration due to syphilis, and excessive use of alcohol 
and drugs,—to the psychological causes—such as long and con- 
tinued frustrations, unresolved emotional conflicts, severe emo- 
tional pressures due to family, social, or economic causes. About 
one-half the patients in mental hospitals, and a great per cent of 
the neurotic, seriously maladjusted individuals in the community, 
are suffering because of their inability to face up to life’s situa- 
tions; their problems are largely of psychological, rather than of 
physical, origin. 

One of the accepted and widely used public health preventive 
techniques, when it is impossible to prevent the cause of certain 
diseases, is the building up of resistance in individuals against 
those diseases. For example, those of us who made the Sicily in- 
vasion were given atabrine daily to build up our resistance against 
malaria. 

It will be impossible to eliminate in the near future many of the 
economic, social, racial, and family pressures which play an im- 
portant part in bringing about neurotic behavior and, in some 
cases, functional psychoses. Therefore, the logical program in the 
prevention of serious emotional upsets of a non-organic nature is 
to build up an emotional resistance, or a robustness of personality, 
in all normal boys and girls in order that they may have a better 
chance of meeting emotional crises later in life without breaking 
mentally. 

Using this type of technique against mental disabilities of psy- 
chological origin, the staff of the Delaware State Society for 
Mental Hygiene has been working in the schools of this country 
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for several years with normal boys and girls. Our purpose is to 
try to make these young people more emotionally robust, to help 
them progress towards emotional maturity. 

When we apply the “Shades of Gray” chart to our children in 
school, we find the boys and girls range in the state of their mental 
health in about the same degree as those in our general population, 
with the gratifying exception that we very seldom find school 
children in the deep black. Unfortunately, however, we occa- 
sionally find a pupil so low in the dark grays that he has to be sent 
to a mental hospital. 

The purpose of our Human Relations Class program is to up- 
grade all children in our classes where their mental health is con- 
cerned. We desire to help those in the darker grays to move up 
into the lighter grays and those in the lighter grays to move even 
higher toward white into the lightest grays. 

Let us compare some typical behavior patterns of school chil- 
dren in these various “Shades of Gray.” As I have said before, 
mental health is largely a question of degree. Only a few of the 
traits are listed below. Of course, no one child would have all 
these traits. 


DarkKEsT GRAY 


Decidedly unsocial and withdrawing 

Daydreams constantly, lives in a make-believe world 
Often is suspicious, prejudiced, and hostile 

Unhappy and deeply depressed much of the time 
Often shows sadistic and delinquent tendencies 

Has no real friends 

Constantly believes others are against him 

Frequently jittery and nervous 

Shows illogical and sometimes irrational thinking 

Too tense, unable to relax 

Overanxious in everything he attempts 

Shows obvious signs of sex maladjustment 

Always dependent on someone else 

Feels grossly inferior to everyone 

Frequently shows fear 

Does not accept his emotional weaknesses 

No insights regarding his frequent emotional conflicts 
Has no worthwhile hobby interests 

Lacks faith 
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) Dark GRAY 


Oversensitive—tends to withdraw 

Has frequent temper tantrums 

Moody—becomes emotionally upset easily 

Finds it difficult to keep friends 

Becomes lost in daydreams easily 

Is uncooperative most of the time 

Has difficulty in making decisions and accepting responsibilities 

Decidedly shy or timid 

Displays intolerance and hostility 

Frequently feels that others are against him 

May show signs of sex maladjustment 

Illogical in his thinking 

Frequently acts fearful 

Shows many signs of nervousness 

Shows-off too much 

Seems overanxious a great deal 

Is overdependent upon others 

Becomes jealous easily 

Has an inferiority complex—becomes easily discouraged—poor 
loser 

May have a superiority complex 

Has little regard for personal or property rights of others 

May show delinquent tendencies 

Cannot seem to relax—has no sense of humor 

Often is overly critical—quarrels frequently 

Finds difficulty in keeping emotional drives in balance 

Poor hobby interests 

Has little faith 
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Licgut Gray 


Fairly well adjusted to life 
Meets unexpected change with little upset 
Makes and keeps friends fairly well 
Shows occasional signs of severe prejudice and hostility 
Makes decisions and accepts responsibilities without great 
difficulty 
Shows he is a fairly good loser 
Generally meets success modestly 
Seldom acts nervously and relaxes quite well 
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Is generally willing to compromise 

Seldom becomes jealous 

Occasionally has emotional conflicts which upset him 

Generally brings fears out into the open 

Is fairly considerate of the rights of others 

Is not often discouraged 

Cooperates quite well with others 

Faces unpleasant experiences without too much hesitation 

Concentrates fairly well and has good work habits 

Learns from his emotional mistakes 

Keeps his emotional drives in fair balance 

Has fairly good hobby interests 

His faith is well founded 

Realizes and accepts most of his emotional strengths and weak- 
nesses 


LicHTEest GRAY 


Shows excellent adjustment to life 

Meets unexpected change as a great adventure 

Has a great many sincere friends 

Profits from experience from emotional mistakes 

Makes decisions and accepts responsibilities with ease 

Brings the few fears he has out into the open 

Loses gracefully and meets success modestly 

Shows great enthusiasm 

Confident—not easily discouraged 

Cooperates well with others and makes compromises when 
necessary 

Concentrates very effectively and has good work habits 

Is unprejudiced and scarcely ever jealous 

Relaxes with ease and has an abiding sense of humor 

Is very considerate of personal and property rights of others 

Is sympathetic for those less fortunate 

Has worthwhile avocational activities 

Has an abiding faith 

Keeps his emotional drives well in balance 

Realizes and accepts his own emotional strengths and weaknesses 

* * * 


Our Human Relations Class program is a sincere and a practical 


attempt to help our boys and girls now in school progress upward 
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into the lighter shades of gray and in this ascension improve their 
abilities to get along with themselves and others. 

To help large numbers of our boys and girls mount into the 
lighter shades of gray necessitates efficient organization and ade- 
quate training of our offensive team. 

Already several thousand school teachers and school admin- 
istrators have become decidedly interested in our offensive team 
by taking part in our Human Relations Class program. 

We do not claim that this program will solve all our problems. 
However, we need urgently and immediately the help of all those 
educators and others working with children who are sincerely 
interested in helping our boys and girls to get along better with 
themselves and others. 

We must have new and enthusiastic leadership, more practical 
tactical plans for our offensive team, and more active and better 
trained players. 


Reading Maps of the World* 


Fe.ix Locuer, Telecurve Consultant 


Coast Visual Education Co., Hollywood, California 


AN you remember the last time you were on an amusement 
C pier visiting the mysterious labyrinth with its seemingly end- 
less crossroads, “by-passes,” and misleading mirrors? Can you re- 
member how you became more and more confused as you 
wandered farther and farther away from the starting point of 
your exploration and how you almost gave up hope of ever find- 
ing your way out? 

Can you remember how, in the middle of all this confusion, 
you suddenly found yourself face to face with the “crazy” mir- 
rors, staring at a totally unknown creature that was either too big 
or too small, too thick or too thin, too long or too short, or other- 
wise warped and distorted all out of proportion and shape? 

And can you remember your sigh of relief as you, at last, 


*Copyright 1950, by Felix Locher. 
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emerged from all this illusion and came back once more into 
reality, seeing all people, including yourself, as they really are 
and finding familiar things just as you always expected to find 
them? 

In more than one way, the helplessness of the labyrinth explorer 
may well be compared with the helplessness of a geography stu- 
dent trying to read—or shall we say “decipher”—the peculiarly 
distorted and misleading geographic outlines of the world that 
face him as he tries to solve world-wide global geography prob- 
lems from one of these so-called “new” air world maps. 

The student finds out very quickly that, for instance, the farther 
he goes from where he started—namely, the focal point in the 
center of one of these maps—the more entangled and confused 
he becomes. When he finally gets to the bounding edge of that 
map, he is not only confused, he is totally lost. No matter which 
way he turns he fails to recognize the countries, coast-line de- 
tails, islands, and bodies of water which he knows so well from 
the globe. He wonders, quite naturally, why global geography 
has suddenly become so complicated. 

Then, to make the situation worse, he finds that each time the 
focal point on one of these maps is changed, all the geographic 
outlines of the world change. In other words, with each new 
focal point, the student faces new peculiar distortions, new shapes 
and new positions of countries, coast-lines, islands, and bodies of 
water. He suddenly realizes that he must start his labyrinthian 
exploration all over again, “from scratch.” 

As Rear Admiral George S. Bryan says: 

“There is nu real substitute for a globe for the study of 
world-wide geography. However, globes take up a lot of 
space. No more than a hemisphere can be seen at once and its 
periphery is necessarily out of focus and distorted. In order 
to use a globe for world-wide coverage, it must be revolved 
for successive examination of areas of interest. 

“On the other hand, a world map does show the entire 
world in a single view. On a wall it takes up very little space 
and is always readily available. With all its technical faults, it 
is convenient to use and for that reason world maps will re- 
main in demand for use in schoolrooms, offices, and homes 
for ready reference purposes.”? 





*Rear Admiral G. S. Bryan, Hydrographic Office, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. “World Maps.” The Scientific Monthly, October, 1944. 
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The writer has conducted numerous classroom experiments in 
world-map reading, using many thousands of students in the pres- 
ence of their teachers, and at widespread maturity levels begin- 
ning with the fifth grade. The experiments revealed very de- 
plorable and serious conditions. Irrespective of the type of world 
projection used, the majority of the students gave wrong answers 
to questions where global relationships were involved and where 
the understanding of fundamental global geography concepts was 
required. 

Teachers present at these many classroom demonstrations and 
other educators with whom the writer discussed this condition 
offer various reasons or explanations for it; viz., (1) that no flat 
world-map is studied sufficiently well to leave with the students a 
lasting impression and a clear understanding of the basic concepts 
which are of necessity represented in distorted form; (2) that stu- 
dents are not sufficiently impressed with the fact that all flat maps 
must distort in one way or another some features of geographic 
concern and that it is unreasonable to blame the map for the 
errors when the deficiency is mainly due to its improper use by 
the map-reader; (3) that there are entirely too many types of 
projections which students are supposed to read and interpret 
correctly in solving a composite global geography problem in 
which several or all of the basic elements of travel, transportation, 
and communication are involved; (4) that, in many schools, there 
is not a single map from which students can possibly solve com- 
posite global geography problems involving all of these basic ele- 
ments—areas, shapes, great circle routes, airline distances, true 
directions, and time around the world. 

In attempting the reconciliation of the spherical language of the 
globe with the distorted language of the flat world-map, there 
exist unavoidable difficulties which the map-maker, or cartog- 
rapher, must overcome one way or another. Considering the 
globe alone, it is very easy, as will be shown later, to indicate by 
means of tightly stretched strings applied to the globe, how a 
“pattern” of great circle routes may radiate from any single, given 
point on that globe. But the problem is quite different when such 
an indication is to be made on a flat world-map. The cartographer 
has a choice of procedures. However, it is essential that we re- 
member that each type of map has been developed to solve cer- 
tain definite problems. When the map is used for other than those 
purposes, it may be of little worth or even misleading. A word 








go 
of caution in this regard was published in 1945 by the United 
States Department of Commerce. It stated: 

“There is a modern tendency in many places to exploit 
projections of various types, generally known as ‘balance of 
error,’ or ‘minimum error’ projections, projections sacrificing 
conformity, equal-area, and other useful properties, and for 
which there is no easy geometric accounting. These degene- 
rating types can serve no useful purpose other than picture 
maps, which become untrustworthy in the derivation or ap- 
plication of spherical relations.”* (Italics added) 

Many books and many articles have been written describing 
the different types of world-maps which are placed before the 
students of a classroom. As Rear Admiral Bryan has so well said, 

“We can consider the various types of projections in the 
same way that we do a set of tools. A saw is a very handy | 
implement but it is of little value for driving nails. Similarly 
we might say, for instance, that the gnomonic projection is 
an excellent one for laying out a great circle track but is of 
little value for comparing relative areas or shapes. ( 
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“In selecting a projection we should, therefore, choose one ; 
whose characteristics best fit our purpose. For instance, if we 
want to compare certain areas as to the extent of cultivated | 


land, some equal-area type of projection would be best. If we 

require a chart for navigational purposes, we want the pro- j 

jection on which compass course shows as a straight line— s 

the Mercator. If we wish one on which we can measure I 
a 
S 
t 


accurately the bearing and distance from a single point, the 
azimuthal equidistant projection will be the most suitable.’”* 
Among the commonly used world-maps are the following: 


The Mercator and the azimuthal equidistant projections, both of 
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which are nearly 400 years old; the stereographic projection, v 
which dates back to ancient Greece; the ellipsoidal projections, | f 
such as those of Aitoff and Mollweide, giving perhaps the closest is 
approach to the equal-area concept; Goode’s homolographic pro- p 


jection (interrupted) for the continents and oceans; Professor 
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*Charles H. Deetz and Oscar S. Adams, The Elements of Map Projection, C 
Special Publication No. 68, Fifth Edition, United States Department of Com- re 
merce, Coast and Geodetic Survey, p. 176. g 


‘op. cit., “World Maps.” 
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ed | Irving Fisher’s icosahedral projection; Lambert’s various projec- 

tions; and several types of world-maps on which the distance is 

marked “Equatorial Scale.” It is important to remember that 

such a scale used anywhere on world-maps of this type, except at 

the equator, is inaccurate. Among recent contributions to world 
mapping are the Telecurve World Maps.® 

Since World War II, azimuthal equidistant world-maps have 

reappeared in considerable prominence. They have received a 

. great deal of publicity, both favorable and unfavorable. Fre- 

quently they have been referred to as “new” air world-maps. The 


ing word “new” in this connection has been stretched a little when 
the we consider that Postel first used this type of projection as long 
‘id, ago as 1581. That was during the lifetime of Gerard Mercator 


(1512-1594), the inventor of the well-known world-map which 
bears his name. Later, Lambert used the azimuthal projection in 
1772, and Cagnoli in 1799. We will now consider some of the 
inherent characteristics of the azimuthal equidistant world-maps. 
The name Azimuthal Equidistant Projection was adopted be- 
cause the straight lines radiating from the center of such maps 
€ represent great circles in their true azimuths from that center 
€ point, and the distances along these lines are true to scale. The 
d projection is, however, “neither equal-area nor conformal.”® 
e The central problem of the azimuthal equidistant type of pro- 
= jection is that of determining true distances and directions along 
- | straight lines radiating like the spokes of a wheel from the focal 


~~ ae = ~ we 


e€ point in the center of the map to other points of concern. For 
e accomplishing these purposes, such a projection is very useful and 

satisfactory. However, an important question for school people 
ng: to consider is that an azimuthal equidistant map supplies this 
) of “straight-line” information accurately only as regards places 
ion, which are along a straight line passing through the focal point 
ons, for which the map is made. If the problems with which the reader 
sest is concerned involve other places, the map will not serve his pur- 
>ro- pose. In that case, a separate map has to be constructed for each 
ssor 


‘Felix Locher, “Reading the Route From Here to There.” Claremont 
tion, College Reading Conference Twelfth Yearbook (1947), pp. 36-53. (This 
2om- reference gives an illustrated account of the basic principles and ideas 

governing the construction and use of Telecurve Maps.) 


‘op. cit., The Elements of Map Projection, p. 175. 
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different focal point of interest. To construct such a separate map 
for a given focal point means to re-draw the whole world. To 
re-draw the whole world means that every single coast-line de- 
tail, every point along boundaries of countries, islands, continents, 
and oceans, every geographic city-position has to be varied so as 
to make the whole world with all its geographic outlines fit the 
straight-line-from-focal-point great circle pattern of that particu- 
lar azimuthal map. 

On all azimuthal equidistant world maps, the only great circle 
routes that can be drawn as straight lines are the lines drawn from, 
or passing through, the focal point in the center of the map. No 
other straight line on amy azimuthal map ever represents a great 
circle route. This fact needs to be emphasized because so many 
maps are currently presented which violate it. “A thing is never 
too often repeated which is never sufficiently learned,” said the 
Roman writer Seneca. 

The moment straight radial lines leave the focal point of an 
azimuthal map they start to diverge and continue to diverge until 
they reach the bounding circle of the map, where they abruptly 
end. Because of this continued diversion, the farther we go from 
the focal point of such a map, the greater the distortion becomes 
until, as we approach the world regions nearest the bounding 
circle of the map, the continents, islands, countries, coastline de- 
tails, and bodies of water become almost unrecognizable. wit 
EACH CHANGE OF FOCAL POINT, A NEW WORLD REGION APPEARS 
NEAREST THE BOUNDING CIRCLE AND THAT PARTICULAR WORLD REGION 
WILL THEN BE THE MOST DISTORTED PART OF THAT PARTICULAR AZI- 
MUTHAL WORLD MAP. 

On all azimuthal equidistant world maps, every point along the 
bounding circle is about 12,430 statute miles distant from the focal 
point in the center of the map. Actually, that bounding circle 
represents the antipodal point of the map. This most peculiar 
representation of an antipodal “point” as an immense bounding 
“circle,” which is inherent in all azimuthal equidistant world 
maps, is a concept almost impossible for an immature mind to 
grasp. Possibly it “stretches a point” too far! 

Figure 1 presents an azimuthal equidistant world map having 
Manila (Philippine Islands) as its focal point in the center of the 
map. Consideration of this map will bring out the peculiar azi- 
muthal characteristics mentioned above. Unbelievable though it 
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seems, the oddly shaped ring-like figure which completely sur- 
rounds the rest of the world is South America “turned inside out,” 
and the entire periphery represents a single geographic point in 
the jungles of Brazil! (On this map, the antarctic continent and 
part of the arctic regions have been omitted.) 

Instead of the above Manila-based map, one could have made an 
azimuthal equidistant world map having Honolulu (Hawaii) as 
focal point. In that case, the oddly shaped ring-like figure sur- 
rounding the rest of the world would be Africa, and the entire 
periphery would represent a single geographic point in the jungles 
of Bechuanaland in South Africa! 

Now let us see the good features of the above Manila-based 
azimuthal map as it serves the purpose for which it was originally 
designed. We find that all straight lines drawn from the focal 
point of the map to the periphery represent great circle routes. 
Measured along these straight lines we determine the great 
circle distances from the focal point to all places on the map. The 
distance circles drawn around the focal point, on this map, are 
500 statute miles apart, beginning at the focal point. The distance 
from the 24th distance circle to the periphery represents a dis- 
tance of about 430 miles. Hence the total distance from the focal 
point in the center of the azimuthal equidistant world map to the 
periphery (bounding circle) of that map represents a distance 
half way around the world, or about 12,430 miles. 

As an example, a student in Manila is concerned with plotting 
a great circle flight from Manila to Bogota, Colombia. To plot on 
his Manila-based azimuthal map such a flight route, he draws a 
straight line from the focal point of his map to Bogota. That line 
is shown in Fig. 1 as a solid black line. (A number of other great 
circle routes going from Manila to the edge of the map are shown 
as dash-lines. From the distance circles the student determines the 
total distance to Bogota to be about 10,750 miles. With a protrac- 
tor-device, the student now determines that the initial true com- 
pass-direction in which the plane should be “headed” in Manila at 
the start of the flight is about 39°. 

The student then turns to a globe to check from it (1) the path 
of the great circle route, and (2) the initial compass-direction. 
He will find that the path along the straight line of his map cor- 
responds to the path of the route on the globe as indicated by a 
tightly stretched string passing through both Manila and Bogota. 
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He will note from the globe that the route passes over Tokyo, the 
Unimak Island in the Aleutians, Vancouver, B.C., Denver, and 
Dallas. In trying to check as nearly as possible the exact path of 
this route on the globe he faces the difficulty of reading the exact 
longitude and latitude intersections, especially when he gets into 
the higher latitudes. If he succeeds in reading these intersections 
correctly on the globe, he will then find extreme difficulty in 
plotting these exact positions on his azimuthal map. This is due to 
the peculiar distortions of geographic land and water outlines, as 
well as to the distortion of the lines representing longitude (meri- 
dians) and latitude (parallels). 

In going back to his globe and examining carefully the great 
circle path shown by the tightly stretched string from Manila to 
Bogota, the student can see at once that the route crosses each 
successive meridian on the globe at a different angle. This simply 
means that the flier has a gradual and continual change in flight 
direction all the way between Manila and Bogota. Actually, he 
never follows the initial direction of about 39° in which the plane 
was headed at the start. With the aid of his compass-rose applied 
to the globe along the path of the tightly stretched string, he 
reads the following compass-directions, in degrees, at the above 
places along his route: at Tokyo about 45°; at Unimak Island 
about go°; at Vancouver, B.C., about 120°; at Denver about 132°; 
at Dallas about 137°; and upon arriving at Bogota, about 146°. By 
now the student must realize that, once he has left Manila for his 
journey to Bogota, the Manila-based azimuthal map is of no 
further value to the flier. 

As another classroom exercise, the reader studying the Manila- 
based azimuthal map wishes to determine a number of great circle 
distances between important places that are exactly on opposite 
sides of the globe, or very nearly so; that is, places which are on 
meridians about 180° apart from one another. Among such inter- 
esting pairs of “opposite” places are the distances from Rome 
(Italy) to Nome (Alaska); from Yakutsk (East Russia) to Ivigtut 
(Greenland); from Murmansk (North Russia) to Fairbanks 
(Alaska); from Berlin (Germany) to Dutch Harbor (Aleutians) ; 
from Los Angeles (Calif.) to Sverdlovsk (Central Russia); from 
Reykjavik (Iceland) to Petropavlovsk (East Russian Kamtchaka) ; 
and from New York (U.S.A.) to Chungking (China). Not in a 
single instance of all the above polar-distances would the Manila- 
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based azimuthal map be of any service to the reader. The only 
true north-south distances he can determine from his Manila-based 
azimuthal map are the distances between cities which are on the 
single straight north-south line passing through the focal point 
and the two poles of that particular map. This shortcoming ap- 
plies, of course, to all azimuthal equidistant maps except those 
based on either the north pole or the south pole. However, as 
Rear Admiral Bryan so pertinently points out, polar-based maps 
have limited usefulness. He says, 

“In the high latitudes and across the poles, the polar chart 
would have to be used, and here a straight line approximates 
a great circle. The polar maps suggested here were not se- 
lected to accord with the theory of the ‘Air Age’ enthusiasts 
that air routes of the future will cross the bleak regions in the 
vicinity of the poles. A study of either a polar map or a globe 
will show that few, if any, air routes will extend beyond 70 
degrees latitude. At least 3000 miles of frozen waste lands or 
floating ice must be crossed if one flies across the poles, with 
no place available for landing and refueling. . . . Apparently 
the world was not laid out with a view to the use of polar 
routes. The polar maps will serve a good purpose, however, 
for those routes that extend into the high latitudes even if 
they do not go within a thousand miles of the pole.” 

Now we must understand that the “graticule,” or pattern of 
coordinates, of any given map projection is the system, or arrange- 
ment, of lines representing the meridians and parallels of latitude 
for that particular map. In the azimuthal equidistant graticule, 
other than the north pole or the south pole projection, there are 
no straight lines. However, when the focal point of an azimuthal 
world map lies exactly on one of the Standard meridians drawn 
on that particular map, then that one, and only one, meridian 
passing through both the focal point and the two poles of that 
map, is shown as a straight line. Or, when the focal point of an 
azimuthal world-map lies exactly on the equator, then that one, 
and only one, latitude parallel passing through the focal point of 
that map is shown as a straight line. In a// other cases, the meridi- 
ans and parallels of latitude take the form of most peculiar curves. 
Additional complications arise from the fact that an entirely 


‘op. cit., “World Maps.” 
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different graticule must be calculated and drawn each time the 
latitude of the focal point on an azimuthal map is changed. 

Since the geographic outlines of a given continent or island are 
based on key-points which are established by the intersections of 
meridians and parallels of latitude, the moment we spot these inter- 
sections on the particular azimuthal graticule in any locality dis- 
tant from the focal point, we run into these peculiarly shaped 
formations of the graticule which throw the intersection points 
entirely out of their normal relationship as they appear on the 
globe. Furthermore, when we connect these key-points to out- 
line the given continent or island, the result is a shape and position 
which is often distorted in the extreme. When these world- 
regions are near the bounding circle of the map, they are quite 
often difficult to recognize. For example, see Figure 1. Try to 
identify Brazil! 

What has been said about key-points applies to every bit of 
coast-line or boundary, if the azimuthal equidistant world map is 
to be accurate! To outline with accuracy a single continent on an 
azimuthal equidistant world map requires many, many key-points, 
representing many, many individual determinations and great 
circle plottings. Since the ultimate shape of the continent may be 
utterly unlike its familiar shape on the globe, the student cannot 
apply any of the usual methods for checking the azimuthal map’s 
accuracy. 

All of the above difficulties apply to the making of one particu- 
lar azimuthal map, but the minute one shifts the focal point by as 
little as a few degrees in any direction for the purpose of outlin- 
ing a new azimuthal map having a new focal point, all of this 
complicated operation of determining and plotting geographic 
positions on the map to be constructed has to be repeated. Every 
continent and every island with its many, many key-points takes 
on a new shape, occupies a new position and faces in a new direc- 
tion on the new map. In short, as previously stated, “ ... the 
whole world has to be redrawn.” And for what? The answer is 
very simple: on azimuthal world maps, the countless geographic 
outlines of the world must always be drawn to FIT the straight- 
line-from-focal-point pattern of great circle routes radiating from 
the focal point of that map. 

Speaking of azimuthal equidistant world maps having focal 
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points other than the north pole or the south pole, Rear Admiral 
Bryan says: 

“The United States Hydrographic Office published two 
world maps of this type which are centered on Washington 
and San Francisco respectively, but these were prepared for a 
special purpose and not for general use. The Hydrographic 
Office also uses this projection for charts of the polar regions. 

“This projection gives a fairly good portrayal of the earth’s 
surface for a single hemisphere, though it is neither con- 
formal nor equal area. The distortion and change in the dis- 
tance scale are at least within reason when confined to a 
hemisphere, but when coverage is extended beyond this point, 
the distortion increases greatly until the opposite pole be- 
comes the perimeter of the circular border. 

“This is the map which has been so widely publicized lately 
as the ‘Air Age’ map, which is supposed to open a new era in 
geography and to make other types of world maps obsolete. 
According to some of these authors, the principal air routes 
of the future will lead across the vicinity of the north pole, 
and this type of map will be necessary to show them correct- 
ly. Some authors have even claims that straight lines on this 
map approximate great circles, although this is true only for 
a limited distance from the central pole.”* 

Now let us consider some of the characteristics of the Mercator 
world map; especially let us examine its never changing graticule, 
that is, its rectangular system of coordinates. On a globe, the 
moment the meridians leave the equator either north or south, 
they curve toward the north pole and the south pole where they 
are all “connected” to one another. 

On the Mercator world map, the meridians may be considered 
as having been “disconnected” at their pole-ends and “straightened 
up” so they are all parallel. During this “straightening,” the geo- 
graphic map outlines between these meridians above and below 
the equator had to be “stretched” in an east and west direction, the 
“stretching” increasing progressively as one goes farther away 
from the equator. But the geographic map outlines have also 
been “stretched” progressively in a north and south direction and 


‘op. cit., “World Maps” (Italics added). 
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in exactly the same proportion as they were “stretched” east and 
west. As a result, on the Mercator world map, the familiar geo- 
graphic map outlines of continents, islands, and bodies of water 
appear in much the same shape as they do on a globe. 

As Deetz and Adams observe, 

“Another advantage of the Mercator projection (Fig. 2) is 
its simplicity, in that meridians, or north and south lines, are 
up and down, always constant throughout the chart, pointing 
the same way and parallel with the east and west borders of 
the chart—just where one expects them to be. The essential 
need of straightforward knowledge of the four principal di- 
rections, North, South, East and West, in conformity with the 
borders and the system of reference lines of latitude and longi- 
tude, is best provided for in the Mercator projection.”® 
The Mercator projection has been for centuries, and still is 

today, the favorite projection with navigators. The mathematical 
accuracy of its construction, and its unchanging rectangular sys- 
tem of coordinates, are inherent, valuable properties which the 
navigator cannot find in any other projection. 

According to the United States Department of Commerce, for 
nautical purposes the Mercator system of projection is now uni- 
versally adopted. Not including the large issue of pilot charts, 
communication charts, etc., the annual issue of Mercator nautical 
charts at the present day throughout the world is several million 
copies, the Coast and Geodetic Survey alone contributing over a 
million. 

The navigator likes to follow a constant course for as long a 
time as possible. To follow such a course he simply draws a 
straight line (rhumb line, or chord) between two close-by points 
on his Mercator chart. The navigator knows that, while he fol- 
lows a rhumb line on his Mercator chart, even for a very short 
distance, unless that rhumb line traces a meridian or the equator, 
he is not following the track of a great circle route. But he also 
knows that, for short distances, the difference in mileage is very 
small. “Flying chord after chord successively, as the pilot does, 
one finds that the general course of such a flight deviates very 
little from the ‘theoretically shortest’ great circle route.”*° 


*op. cit., The Elements of Map Projection, pp. 107-108. 
*op. cit., Felix Locher, “Reading the Route from Here to There,” p. 47. 











Fig. 2." Mercator projection. 


"Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 are reproductions from the 96-frame Telecurve film- 
strip, ‘Global Geography Short-Cuts,"” of which the writer is the author. Distributors: 
Coast Visual Education Co., Hollywood. 
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Fig. 8. Los Angeles-based Telecurve map. 
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Fig. 11. Manila-based Telecurve map showing flight route (solid line) 
and radio wave route (dash line). 
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Turning once again to the globe, the student observes that all 
lines drawn on a globe are curved lines, mot straight lines. So, on 
a globe, as students can readily see, all great circle routes along 
which the shortest possible (airline) distances are measured, fol- 
low curved lines, not straight lines. Such a curved line when 
drawn completely around the globe and when tracing the path 
of a tightly stretched string represents a full great circle. Any 
full great circle which passes through the north and south poles 
is made up of two full, exactly opposite meridians. Figure 3 
shows how a tightly stretched string may trace such a full great 
circle around the globe, passing through the two poles. 

Figure 4 shows that any number of great circle routes may be 
indicated by tightly stretched strings radiating from a given point 
on the globe. That point we will call the RourE-PoLe. Diametri- 
cally opposite from the route-pole is the anti-pole where all these 
routes later come together. 

Since for all practical purposes the earth is considered to be a 
sphere, all globes are made as perfect spheres. By means of tightly 
stretched strings applied to a globe, a “pattern” of great circle 
routes may be shown to radiate from any given point (route- 
pole) on that globe. It is important to note that when the route- 
pole is shifted to a new position, the entire great circle pattern 
shifts with it, but the basic geographic map-outlines of the globe 
and its inherent system (graticule) of coordinates never shift and 
never change (Fig. 5). 

As an example, the reader takes a string with which he forms a 
full great circle by stretching it tightly around a globe in such a 
manner that the string passes through Los Angeles (A), Algiers 
(B), New Zealand (C), and Madagascar (D). So that the reader 
may see this great circle fully exposed, the globe in Figure 6 was 
cut exactly in half. The reader then identifies these four places 
on his Mercator worksheet map and draws a smooth curve 
through them. He notes that the map-route passes through the 
same places as the globe-route. In that simple manner, the reader 
has made an approximate transposition of a great circle from the 
spherical surface of the globe to the flat world map. 

Without removing the original string, the reader now places 
two additional strings tightly stretched around the globe, both 
passing through Los Angeles but, once they leave Los Angeles, 
each following a different route, as shown in Figure 7. 
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The reader notes that the moment more than one great circle 
string passes through a common route-pole (Los Angeles), the 
strings must intersect one another exactly half way around the 
world, that is, at the anti-pole which is diametrically opposite the 
route-pole. As before, the reader identifies on his Mercator work- 
sheet map various key-points along each of the two new routes 
and draws a smooth curve through each of them. He notes that 
the map-routes go through the same places as the globe-routes 
and that all routes intersect at the anti-pole which is just as far 
south of the equator as Los Angeles is north of the equator. He 
notes that the anti-pole is half way around the world from the 
route-pole, on the opposite meridian, that is, on the meridian 
which is 180° each or west of the meridian passing through Los 
Angeles. Thus the reader has completed with his own hands an 
approximation of a great circle route “pattern” by transposition 
from the spherical surface of the globe to the flat surface of a 
world map. 

The reader may repeat the above transposition-exercise by 
starting from different route-poles. For instance, he notes that on 
the center globe in Figure 5, the route-pole is centered over Lon- 
don, while on the right-hand globe in that same picture the route- 
pole is centered over Natal in Brazil. No matter how often the 
reader changes the route-pole on the globe, when he identifies and 
plots the respective key-points of the various routes on his work- 
sheet map, he always uses the same familiar Mercator graticule, 
the same geographic map-outlines of countries, continents, islands, 
coast-line details, and bodies of water, shown in the same positions 
and having the same familiar shapes—just as the reader would 
expect to find them. 

Concerning the value of a world map of this type, Rear Ad- 
miral Bryan says: “For true compass courses, the Mercator is, of 
course, the best. For great circles, the best solution is to have them 
drawn as curves on the Mercator map between the principal com- 
mercial centers of the world.””?? 

Figure 8 shows the Telecurve World Map which was con- 
structed to conform with these requirements. It embraces the 
entire commercial area of the world from latitude 75°N. to lati- 
tude 55°S. On all Telecurve maps, regardless of focal point, the 


*op. cit., “World Maps” (Italics added). 
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great circle routes between principal commercial cities and stra- 
tegic flight centers throughout the world, except when tracing 
a meridian or the equator, are shown as smooth, symmetrical 
curves which radiate from the route-pole (focal point) of each 
map to places all around the world. Figure 8 has its route-pole 
centered over the Los Angeles area. Exactly opposite from the 
route-pole is the anti-pole where all great circle routes come to- 
gether. That area is in the South Indian Ocean, exactly half way 
around the world from the route-pole. It is just as far south of the 
equator as Los Angeles is north of the equator and it is on the 
meridian which is 180° east or west of the meridian passing 
through Los Angeles. 

The Aviation Study Manual of the Civil Air Patrol states: 

“A useful treatment of the Mercator world map has recent- 
ly been developed through the Telecurve system and the 
Telecurve great circle maps. The distortion difficulties of the 
Mercator world map as well as of all other flat world maps 
have been mentioned previously. In the Telecurve system 
the distortions are so interpreted that directions, routes and 
distances may be read directly from the map. The Telecurve 
system includes texts and aids whereby the reader is able to 
understand the transition of the global concept to the flat 
map concept. In short, the Telecurve maps make it possible 
to read great circle distances, routes and directions directly 
from a flat world map.”** 

To change the route-pole from the Los Angeles area to the New 
York area, (Fig. 9) exactly the same Mercator graticule is used but 
the route-pole is shifted approximately 44° of longitude te the east 
and approximately 7° of latitude to the north. In accordance with 
this shifting, the new great circle pattern, including its many calcu- 
lations and plottings, had to be based on this new location; but, 
while the route-pole is shifted or changed, the geographic map- 
outlines of the world as shown on the Mercator graticule never 
shift or change. The reader remembers from the globe that, no 
matter how often the route-pole was shifted on the globe, the 


*Aviation Study Manual. Vol. 1, Book 2, Unit 7, pp. 17-19, Civil Air 
Patrol, 1 August 1949, National Headquarters; Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D. C.; Carl Spaatz, General USAF (Ret.), Chairman Na- 
tional Executive Board, and Major General Lucas V. Beau, USAF, National 
Commander Civil Air Patrol. 
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geographic map-outlines of the globe never changed. So, no 
matter what new Telecurve map a reader may study, he will find 
that its great circle pattern has been drawn to fit a uniform, fami- 
liar world, exactly the opposite from what he finds on azimuthal 
world maps having different focal points. Whether the reader has 
in front of him a Telecurve map based on Murmansk, Moscow, 
Panama, or Sydney, he will always find Australia, for example, 
south of the equator, directly below New Guinea and due west 
of Chile. 

Figure 10 shows how the great circle routes radiating from the 
route-pole of a Telecurve map are being intersected by distance 
curves, spaced 1000 statute miles apart, as measured along these 
routes. Figure 1o still has New York as its route-pole. All places 
on the first distance curve surrounding the route-pole are 1000 
miles distant from New York. All places on the 4th distance 
curve are 4000 miles distant from New York. A New York stu- 
dent reads directly from his New York-based map that Unimak 
Island, Natal and Murmansk are each 4000 miles distant from 
New York. He also reads that the shortest possible route from 
New York passes over Finland, Norway, Greenland, Labrador, 
and Canada. 

In all, there are twelve distance curves between the route-pole 
and the anti-pole of every Telecurve map. The great circle dis- 
tance from the 12th distance curve to the anti-pole is about 430 
miles. The total distance, therefore, from the route-pole to the 
anti-pole is about 12,430 miles, 20 matter what route is followed. 
Concerning these points, a publication of the California State De- 
partment of Education contains the following: 

“Around the focal point curves are drawn at each 1,000 mile 
interval away from it. The great circle distance between the 
focal point and the first distance curve is 1,000 statute miles. 
The distance between any two adjacent distance curves meas- 
ured (by shortest air line) along the route curves is always 
1,000 statute miles everywhere on the map. The total distance 
from the focal point to each individual distance curve is 
marked in large numbers on that curve. 

“Thus, if one is considering a great circle flight from the 
focal point to any given destination, he can read directly 
from the map the course of the flight, the cities along the 

route, and the great circle distances. Furthermore, with the 
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aid of a compass rose, he can at any point along the flight- 

route check the proper compass direction. 

“...Any one of the four Telecurve maps mentioned (San 
Diego-based, Los Angeles-based, Seattle-based and San Fran- 
cisco-based) will also show that Greenland (along latitude 
parallel 75° N.) is only about 700 miles wide, that Australia 
is about 2,000 miles wide and that South America is about 
3,000 miles wide. Yet, on an ‘untreated’ Mercator world map, 
these three countries appear to be about the same in width.”* 
Apropos the problem presented in connection with Figure 1 

above, it is interesting to note how readily the Mercator graticule 
with Telecurve adaptation provides a solution. With a Manila- 
based Telecurve map (Figure 11), the reader observes that the 
anti-pole of this area is on parallel latitude 15° in southern Brazil, 
about 50 miles northeast of the boundary of Bolivia. By reading 
the distance curves directly, one sees that the airline distance from 
Manila to Bogota is about 10,750 miles. By tracing the heavy, 
solid white line drawn on the map, one reads that the shortest 
possible route (great circle) from Manila to Bogota passes over 
Japan, the Aleutians, British Columbia, and the West Coast. With 
the aid of a Telecurve compass-rose, a pilot reads the following 
true compass directions along his flight route: at Tokyo about 
45°; at Unimak Island about 90°; at Vancouver, B.C., about 120°; 
at Denver about 132°; at Dallas about 137°; and, upon arriving at 
Bogota about 146°. These are the same readings as determined 
from the globe. 

If the Manila reader is also a radio short-wave operator, he reads 
directly from this Manila-based map that the usable radio waves 
coming into Manila from transmitting stations in Santiago de 
Cuba, Miami, St. Paul, Winnipeg, Fairbanks, Nome, and Nagasaki, 
all reach his receiving set in a common true direction of about 
26° (see white dash-line in Figure 11). In a matter of seconds, 
with the aid of his compass-rose, the Manila operator can tell 
operators of receiving stations throughout the world how they 
should set their antennae so they, individually, may have best re- 
ception if Manila is transmitting to them. 

Even when two selected places seem to have no direct relation 


“Our Air Age. Unit 3, Navigation and Meteorology for Air World 
Geography, California State Department of Education, 1948, pp. 6-14. 
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with the focal point (route-pole) of a given Telecurve map, the 
great circle route and shortest airline distance between these two 
places may usually be found very quickly, as shown in the example 
given below. The reader, for instance, wishes to know how the 
great circle route and airline distance between Natal (Brazil) and 
the Magellan Strait at the most southern tip of Chile. He has only 
Telecurve maps based on Los Angeles, New York, and Manila. 
To solve this problem, the reader notes the latitudes of the two 
places, namely, 5°S. for Natal and 54°S. for Magellan Strait. He 
then notes the angle of true direction between these two places, 
which is about 30°. Now, the reader simply finds on the map 
within the above two given latitudes the one and only great circle 
route which most nearly “matches” the angle of direction be- 
tween the two selected places. 

For example, on a Los Angeles-based Telecurve map, that route 
which most nearly “matches” the Natal to Magellan Strait direc- 
tion between latitude 5°S. and 54°S. runs through the Marquesas 
and Society Islands, from a point at about longitude 138°W. 
(lat. 5°S.) to a point at 176°W. (lat. 54°S.); on the New York- 
based Telecurve map, that “matching” route runs through the 
Easter Islands from about longitude 100°W. (lat. 5°S.) to longi- 
tude 137°W. (lat. 54°S.); and on the Manila-based Telecurve 
map, that “matching” route runs through the anti-pole of the map 
in the middle of South America and passes through Santiago from 
about longitude 54°W. (lat. 5°S.) to longitude 91 W. (lat. 54°S.). 
On each of these differently based Telecurve maps, the airline 
distance as read directly from the “matching” great circle route is, 
of course, the same, or about 4,000 miles—which is the approxi- 
mate great circle distance from Natal to the Magellan Strait. The 
reader may check and double-check the accuracy of this distance 
using either a Natal-based Telecurve map or a globe. The answer 
is always the same—about 4,000 miles. 

This exercise of plotting the route and reading the distance be- 
tween two “seemingly unrelated” places on a Telecurve map can 
be made very real by the use of a transparent sheet of tissue paper 
(onionskin). The reader places such a sheet over the map so that 
the two places involved in the problem can both be marked on 
that sheet. He then traces one of the map’s latitude parallels on 
the sheet to serve as a later latitude “guide-line.” Holding the 
sheet firmly in that position, he marks on it the two places to be 
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measured. The reader now shifts the tracing sheet horizontally 
across the map (either due east or due west) along the marked 
latitude guide-line, until the two places marked on the sheet most 
nearly come into alignment with the one and only “matching” 
route on the map. He reads the distance between the two places 
directly from that route. After he has transposed the approximate 
path of the “matching” route to his tracing sheet, the reader shifts 
the sheet back to its original position. He now has both the ap- 
proximate path of the great circle route and the distance between 
the two original places. 

Space does not permit a discussion of map projections other 
than those already considered. The writer has found on numerous 
occasions that whenever the students of a class are exposed to 
azimuthal equidistant world maps other than the polar charts, they 
invariably ask questions which teachers find difficult to answer. 
Students want to know why certain peculiar conditions exist in 
the azimuthal projection which they do not find on any other 
type of projection. 

For instance, they want to know why it is that countries, is- 
lands, and bodies of water appear to change sizes and shapes every 
time the focal point of an azimuthal map is changed; or—why it is 
that countries, islands, and bodies of water appear to have shifted 
their positions every time the focal point of an azimuthal map is 
changed; or—why it is that countries, islands, and bodies of water 
appear to be facing in different directions every time the focal 
point of an azimuthal map is changed; or—why it is that on every 
azimuthal map, regardless of focal point, the straight lines radiat- 
ing from the focal point spread farther and farther apart, but 
never meet, while on the globe all great circle routes first diverge 
as they leave the focal point, later converge, and finally all inter- 
sect at the antipodal point. 

Many students and teachers are very earnestly trying to apply 
in their classes the various specific uses for which the azimuthal 
maps were originally designed and to which they are particularly 
well suited. But these same students and teachers wonder why it is 
that, on so many azimuthal maps still in circulation, the great 
circle (airline) distances between world-wide cities are printed 
along straight lines running all over the map and in all direc- 
tions, contrary to the fundamental rule that on all azimuthal 
maps, including polar charts, straight lines representing great 
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circle routes can be drawn only from the focal point in the center 
of the map. 

Many other questions similar to the above are exceedingly 
difficult to answer in a manner understandable to the average 
class. Yet, when differently based azimuthal equidistant world 
maps are hanging on the walls of a classroom, it would seem only 
logical that wide-awake students begin to ask all kinds of ques- 
tions. And students certainly are entitled to intelligent explana- 
tions, not evading answers. 

If a student should visit a library and pick up a book written in 
a foreign language which he does not understand, the symbols of 
that book representing letters, words, sentences, paragraphs, and 
chapters are meaningless to that student. Likewise, if a map- 
reader looks at a flat world map without understanding its sym- 
bols and the interpretative language represented by these symbols, 
the map is not only meaningless to the reader but, in many in- 
stances, will confuse him and often mislead him, just as the “help- 
less” explorer wandering about in the labyrinth of an amusement 
pier is continually confused and misled. 

We have tried to point out that many types of world maps are 
available for classroom use and that each type has its merits and 
its special purpose in serving the reader. When maps are used for 
purposes for which they are ill-adapted, difficulties arise. Read- 
ing maps of the world is interesting and important. It becomes 
more and more fascinating as one learns more about it. But effec- 
tive map-reading calls for considerable understanding as to how 
the maps are made or constructed. 

The construction of certain world maps is much easier to 
understand than that of others. The simpler a construction, the 
easier it is for the immature mind to grasp its meaning and its 
purpose. The more purposes a map serves, the more uses it has in 
the study of global geography, social sciences, mathematics, his- 
tory, and aviation-education. If a given world may of a single- 
type projection serves more purposes than does any other single 
world map or combination of world maps, then, quite obviously, 
the use of that particular type of map eliminates the necessity of 
“switching” constantly from one type projection to another while 
a complex geography problem is being solved. 

Especially in our fast-moving air age it is very important that 
the daily discussion of world-wide current events involving global 
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relationships becomes a topic of intense interest to ail students of 
a class, not only to the few who may be exceptionally gifted for 
participation in these discussions. The whole class will be inter- 
ested to know in what respect many of these world-wide current 
events directly or indirectly affect their very existence and per- 
sonal safety. First of all, the students should be able to locate on 
their world map every place under discussion—quickly and 
easily. A world map to be really suitable for the everyday study 
of current events should, therefore, have a world index in which 
all capitals and all countries are alphabetically listed. Each place 
so listed should be followed by an identification letter and num- 
ber enabling the student to find the approximate intersection of a 
given place on the map, immediately. 

The whole class should be able to visualize from such a current- 
event world map the direct relationship of their home town, state, 
or country with all world-wide places under discussion. They 
should be able to read directly from their map how far all these 
places are by shortest possible airline routes. They should be able 
to tell in what direction they would start to go to these far-away 
places or in what direction people coming from these far-away 
places would reach them. They should be able to see clearly on 
their map over what countries, continents, islands, boundaries, 
coast-lines, and bodies of water these shortest possible routes 
would take them. They should also be able to tell immediately— 
that is, while the current events are being discussed—what the 
comparative standard time and date is at all these places. 

Repeated classroom tests with thousands of students, fifth grade 
and above, confirm the writer’s observation that all these varied 
phases of global geography are the things which really interest 
and intrigue the students in their study of current events. It was 
also found that nothing seems to make a map-reader more self- 
confident than his ability to check for himself the correctness of 
his solution to a given geography problem, especially when that 
problem seemed particularly difficult on account of involving all 
phases of global geography. 

The students always seem greatly surprised when they find 
how quickly erroneous concepts fade away as the true picture is 
revealed to them through correct reading of both a world map 
and a globe. They seem astounded when they see how simple it is 
to make frequent checks from globe to map and from map to 
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globe, and how the answers, if originally given correctly, always 
come out the same whether determined mathematically from the 
globe or read directly from their world map. 

Once the reader thoroughly understands the basic construction 
of at least ONE given world map, he is more apt to understand the 
basic construction of all other world maps. Likewise, once he 
understands the reasons for the unavoidable, inherent distortion 
of that particular map, he is more apt to understand the reasons 
for the unavoidable, inherent distortions of all other world maps. 
As the reader increases his skill in reading and interpreting cor- 
rectly the languages of the various world maps under study, he 
gradually becomes more and more sure of himself because he not 
only knows the correct solution to a given problem, but he knows 
why it is correct and how to check and recheck it, if necessary. 

There is a real thrill in store for anyone capable of making 
quick and accurate transitions from the spherical surface of the 
globe to the flat surface of a world map. Every conscientious 
map-reader, who wishes to give correct answers to world-wide 
geography questions involving global relationships, will find out 
sooner or later that there is no substitute for the understanding of 
the fundamental truths of basic global concepts. 

For many centuries “wings and wheels” have been the favorite 
symbols for smooth, speedy, and safe transportation. No matter 
how early in history the wing and wheel “idea” may have origi- 
nated, the most important thing is the modernized, scientific 
application of that idea to our present, everyday needs of living. 

Similar “transformation” from old uses to new uses have un- 
doubtedly occurred in regard to countless other things. For ex- 
ample, globes are just as round today as they always were and 
always will be. Flat maps are just as flat today as they always 
were and always will be. But both, globes and maps, have been 
modernized in their outward appearances as well as in their practi- 
cal, scientific applications to our present air-age needs. 

So then we find that the important thing is really not how far 
back the globe and flat map idea dates, or who thought of it first, 
but how well that idea is applied today and how important globes 
and maps have become as useful tools for a clearer and more in- 
telligent interpretation of global relationships. 

Two of the oldest world-map “ideas” are probably the azi- 
muthal polar chart and the Mercator world map—the azimuthal 
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“idea” being primarily conceived for exploring and plotting the 
regions surrounding the poles, and the Mercator “idea” for ex- 
ploring and plotting the regions between the latitude parallels 
of about 75°N. and 55°S. True, the original azimuthal map as 
used by Postel in 1581 and the original Mercator map as used by 
its inventor at about the same time, no longer are the maps best 
suited for world-wide geography uses in a modern classroom. But 
these two “basic ideas” in their modernized appearances, ampli- 
fications to modern air-age needs are far more indispensable to us 
now than they were to geography students some 400 years ago. 

The old Chinese proverb, “Hurry, it is later than you think,” is - 
more true today than it ever was. Unless we have already done 
so, it is high time we realize that Mother Earth not only had her 
“face lifted” but had a “permanent” as well! 


Understanding the Vision Problems of Children 


By MarcueritE EBErL 


Chairman American Optometric Association on Visual 
Problems of School Children 


OME years ago our conception of a child’s visual problem was 
S very simple. In schools the procedure was a matter of deter- 
mining the child’s ability to see a chart at twenty feet. If he passed 
this test it was assumed there could be no significant visual prob- 
lem. It was obvious, of course, that if a child’s vision was such 
that either the blackboard or print in his books was blurred, he 
would be handicapped in scholastic achievement. However, a 
curious fact soon became apparent when studies were made of the 
problem of the relationship between visual difficulties and school 
achievement. When the final conclusions of these studies were 
compared, there was no uniformity of results. Some authorities 
found there was a definite relationship; some insisted there was no 
relationship; others found that there was an inverse relationship, 
that is, that if a child had 20/20 vision or better he would be a 
poor achiever, but most agreed with Crider that “the problems 
are related but the fundamental relationship is not clear.” 
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Other factors besides acuity were considered, such as hyperopia 
(far-sightedness), myopia (near-sightedness), astigmatism and so- 
called “muscle imbalances,” but all with the same lack of agree- 
ment in their findings. 

Only in the light of more recent research have we been able to 
explain these apparently confusing conclusions. We have now 
come to regard the act of seeing as a unitary whole, within which 
we analyze as many individual performances as possible. In order 
to understand this concept properly, we must lay down some 
well established facts. Gesell and his associates have shown that 
seeing is a learned act.’ “Learn” is used here in the same sense as 
learning to walk. It has been further shown that as this learning 
progresses, the movements involved assume a characteristic pat- 
tern, made possible by the progressive organization of the nervous 
system. This is then called a behavior pattern.” 

These patterns vary and are as individual to each child as are his 
other learned patterns. They are made up of skeletal, visceral and 
cortical components influenced by the growth of the total action 
system, of which vision is but a part. With so many components, 
variants, and complicating factors entering into the functional 
complex of the visual system, it is natural that no two individuals 
should see exactly alike.’ 

When the child or adult finds himself in a new visual environ- 
ment, as for instance when starting to read printed words or when 
any new demand is made on vision, he follows out visually the 
general pattern of human behavior. He makes or attempts to 
make an adjustment to this new demand. These adaptations vary 
in each individual according to heredity, environment and the 
stage of development of the visual process. Tiffin has charted out 
a typical sequence of such an adjustment in his industrial vision 
research.‘ 

Functional disorders arise when environmental changes demand 
adjustments which exceed the organism’s power of purposive ad- 


*Gesell, A. and Amatruda, C., Developmental Diagnosis, New York, Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., (1941) pp. 252-255. 

*Gesell, A., and Ilg, F., Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, New 
York, Harpers, (1943) p. 161. 

*Gesell, A., Vision, Its Development in Infant and Child, New York, Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., (1949) pp. 165-166. 

‘Tiffin, Joseph, Industrial Psychology, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
(1947) p. 226. 
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justment. It is then we see evidence of disturbance of the balance 
of functions or of ill adjusted timing of its reactions.* The re- 
actions which we measure as findings or “symptoms” are only 
expressions of the organism’s attempt to deal with the demands of 
the environment: To quote Goldstein “Symptoms are answers, 
given by the modified organism, to definite demands: they are 
attempted solutions to problems derived on the one hand from 
the demands of the natural environment and on the other from 
the special tasks imposed on the organism in the course of the 
examination.”® If then we regard visual acuity, fusion, phorias, 
hyperopia, myopia and other visual manifestations as symptoms, 
each forming a part of a complete act varying with maturation 
and environment, we readily understand why it has been difficult 
to associate any one visual factor with low achievement. 

In the light of this concept we can well understand the varia- 
tions in results found by those engaged in research concerning the 
relation of visual disorders to educational achievement. 

In all of the studies made the visual findings were all considered 
as isolated “errors.” Actually each finding has a meaning only in 
relation to all other findings. The finding that might actually 
handicap one child, might not be a handicap at all to another 
child, depending upon the other findings. Therefore, the ideal 
situation is that in which every child could have a complete visual 
case study starting with the senior kindergarten year. A yearly 
study thereafter would show changes and shifts in pattern, indi- 
cating when preventive or corrective procedure should be in- 
stituted. Very frequently lenses prescribed early for close work 
will eliminate the necessity for wearing glasses constantly later. 
In some cases, lenses and visual training are necessary. Visual 
training is literally a teaching how to see process, which can 
really help every child, but which is not usually utilized until the 
child is actually in trouble. 

Since all children will, of course, not be brought for this com- 
plete visual service, the careful teacher is always interested in 
how to select the children who should be referred for such serv- 
ice. Many tests and batteries of tests have been devised for this 
purpose. These tests are all good, since they will identify those 

"McDougall, William, Outline of Abnormal Psychology, New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, (1926) p. 36. 
*Goldstein, Kurt, The Organism, American Book Company, (1939) p. 18. 
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children with gross deviations. However, the school records and 
an observant teacher constitute the best source of identification of 
those children who should be referred for a complete visual case 
study. The following list of such indications can be used for 
reference, with special emphasis on the first two. 

ALL CHILDREN IN THE LOWER THIRD OF THE CLASS, PARTICULARLY 

THOSE WITH ABILITY TO ACHIEVE ABOVE THEIR PERCENTILE 

RATING. 

ALL CHILDREN IN THE CLASS WHO, EVEN THOUGH ACHIEVING, ARE 

NOT WORKING UP TO THEIR OWN CAPACITY. 

Dislike for reading and reading subjects. 

Skipping or re-reading lines. 

Slow reading or word calling. 

Desire to use finger or marker as pointer while reading. 

Vocalizing during silent reading—watch lips or throat. 

Reversals persisting in second grade or beyond. 

Lack of ability to remember what has been read. 

Restlessness, nervousness, irritability or other unaccounted for 

behavior deviations. 

Fatigue or listlessness after close work. 

Inattentiveness, temper tantrums or frequent crying. 

Complaint of letters and lines “running together” or of words 

“jumping.” 

Complaint of blur when looking up from close work. 

Seeing objects double. 

Headaches, dizziness or nausea associated with the use of eyes. 

Car sickness. 

Undue sensitivity to light. 

Crossed eyes—turning in or out. 

Red rimmed, crusted or swollen lids. 

Frequent styes. 

Watering or bloodshot eyes. 

Burning or itching of eyes or eyelids. 

Holding reading closer than normal. 

Writing with face too close to work. 

Tilting head to one side. 

Tendency to rub eyes while reading. 

Closing or covering one eye. 

Frowning, excessive blinking, scowling, squinting, or other 
facial distortions while reading. 
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Frequent tripping or stumbling. 

Poor hand and eye co-ordination as manifested in poor base- 
ball playing, catching and batting or similar skills. 

Excessive head movements while reading. 

Poor perceptual ability such as confusing o and a; n and m; etc. 


It is now becoming increasingly apparent that vision is a much 
greater factor in the development of the child than we have all 
previously recognized. 

Two statements by Dr. Arnold Gesell would seem to summar- 
ize the situation. 

“Periodic visual examinations during the school years should 
not be directed so much to the discovery of subnormal acuity 
as to the appraisal of the developmental factors which are re- 
sponsible for visual achievement.*** Periodic examinations of 
the visual status at annual or other spaced intervals would 
serve to determine at which stage a retarded or visually dis- 
advantaged child is functioning.” 

“Seeing is not a separate—function; it is integrated with the 

total action system of the child—. Indeed, vision is so inti- 

mately identified with the whole child that we cannot under- 
stand its economy—without investigating the whole child.— 

Eye care involves child care—To understand vision, we must 

know the child; to understand the child, we must know the 

nature of his vision.” 

We believe then that the child can be greatly benefited by a 


much closer co-operation between those who are supervising the 
child’s educational development and those who are caring for his 
vision. 


"Gesell, Arnold. Vision Its Development in Infant and Child, New York: 
Hoeber, Inc., 1949, 289, 290. 




















Measuring the Outcomes of the Educational Program 
in Terms of Character Traits 


By Dr. Avice M. Horn 


Consultant in Research, Los Angeles City Schools 


s 1T possible to appraise the adequacy of an educational program 
] in terms of character outcome? The answer is “Yes”—if one is 
willing to define his terms, to limit his field, and to make an analy- 
sis of the specific behaviors which occur because of the presence 
or absence of the trait. Each of the character terms in common 
usage; i.€., “Dependability,” “Courtesy,” “Honesty,” etc., seem to 
imply a wide range of behaviors and the terms themselves are 
hard to understand as long as they remain abstract concepts. 

Recently groups of principals of elementary schools in Los 
Angeles City have been using a relatively simple technique for 
objectifying and thus simplifying the meaning of intangible terms. 
They have asked teachers to contribute anecdotal records con- 
cerning the behaviors of specific children. For example, each 
member of a group of principals working on the evaluation of 
“Courtesy” asked each teacher in his school to think of a child 
the teacher considered to be highly courteous. The next step was 
for the teacher to write the specific behaviors the child exhibited. 
The replies were grouped according to age and grade. The list of 
specific behaviors did not prove to be very long. Discourtesy or 
lack of courtesy was studied by the same group in the same way. 

This method of obtaining data is equally adaptable for obtain- 
ing other types of adloomanion. Any question may be asked a 
group; for example, a group of experienced counselors who spend 
most of their time administering individual tests were asked the 
following, “Think of a situation where on the basis of an indi- 
vidual intelligence test a child has been found to rate considerably 
higher than the teacher had expected him to rate. Please write 
down the details of the case and the specific behavior of the 
child.” A similar question was asked for children who were found 
to have been over-rated. We believe that the resulting lists of the 
behaviors exhibited by these children for whom teachers had 
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failed to make a correct estimate of ability is in itself so valuable 
that it is worth reproducing here: 
Summary of specific situations found to exist among those chil- 


dren 


whom Individual Binet Tests reveal to have ability con- 


siderably below that appraised by their teacher. 


CHILD: 


I. 


Am 


I 
ae 
#2: 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
£7: 
18. 


oe > 


Has an attractive personality 

Is pleasing and agreeable 

Flatters teachers 

Is polite 

Has parents who have prestige in community 

Has parents or other members of family group who are 
bright 

Has been in association much of the time with older people 
Has had acting experience or is able to mimic well 

Has a good rote memory 

Has a meticulous personality 

Is a good reader, silent or oral 

Has special ability with words 

Has special ability in mathematics 

Has special ability with music or art 

Is ambitious. Desires very much to excel 

Has had unusual travel opportunities 

Has been over-drilled. Exhibits trick learnings 

Is a natural leader 


Summary of specific situations found to exist among those chil- 
dren whom Individual Binet Tests reveal to have ability consider- 
ably above that appraised by their teachers. 


CHILD: 


I. 


N 


Wwe 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Reads poorly or is a non-reader 

Has defective health—anemic, poor hearing, poor sight, 
glandular deficiencies 

Has poor muscular control or otherwise physically defec- 
tive 

Has meager oral vocabulary 

Does not talk much 

Is rejected by other children. Socially maladjusted 
Withdraws from group 
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8. Has lack of belief in own ability 
9. Refuses to work 

10. Refuses to compete 

11. Does not follow directions 

12. Has poor memory 

13. Day dreams 

14. Is large and slow moving 

15. Is restless 

16. Fights and exhibits other aggressive behavior 

17. Grimaces, clowns and performs silly actions 

18. Has many duties or activities outside of school. Has little 

energy left for school work 

19. Spends his time doing work for others and neglects his own 

20. Reads rather than does assigned tasks 

21. Has interests beyond the level of the group 

As we have stated before, the first step in the evaluation of char- 
acter traits is to define the terms in specific behaviors—a tech- 
nique for doing this has been illustrated by an example drawn 
from the field of mental characteristics. 

An objective measuring technique useful in teaching and ap- 
praising the results of character training with class groups has 
also been developed recently. This technique involves the build- 
ing up in the members of the class group an understanding of a 
chosen concept, by reading and by discussion and then by using a 
technique similar to the one outlined in the earlier part of this 
article. After the concept is fully understood by the class, an 
inter-peer-rating device developed by the Evaluation Section of 
the Los Angeles City Schools is used. This device is somewhat 
similar to the Moreno technique but is much broader in its appli- 
cation giving as it does relative rankings for each of the children 
in terms of the total group. The device gives reliabilities around 
.go and even up to .94 for a single grade group, and may be used 
by fourth grade pupils successfully. The amount of time involved 
in evaluating is not excessive. The total procedure of testing and 
compiling the results does not take much more than an hour. The 
process is technical and in order to be fully understood should 
first be observed in a demonstration. However, teachers may 
easily adapt the method themselves after they have mastered it. 
Publication of the details of this technique is now under way and 
will be available in the near future. 
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Gettsville Becomes Reading Conscious* 


A dramatic panel discussion of the reading problem as considered 
by school and community leaders of Gettsville. 


HE theme is developed around a broad conception of the 
‘oa of the reading process and upon a thesis that develop- 
ment in that regard is a primary concern of the school and com- 
munity in cooperative endeavor. 

Act I takes place in the library of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gettsit. Mr. Gettsit is a power in the business and industrial 
life of the city. His wife is comparably a leader in social and 
intellectual activities. She has become interested in the problems 
of deficient reading and has resolved to see that something is done 
about them. Consequently, she has invited for dinner a select 
group whom she hopes to interest in working to that end. Her 
success is illustrated by accomplishments in the subsequent acts. 

Act II occurs in the conference room at the office of the local 
superintendent of schools. A group of school persons has been 
called in conference by the superintendent as a direct result of 
the meeting held a few days previously at the Gettsit home. The 
discussion results in a request for a more adequate and functional 
conception of the nature of the reading process. A Dr. Insight, 
who appears to have some stimulating ideas on the subject, is 
invited to meet with the group to explain his views. He accepts 
the invitation. 

Act III is the meeting with Dr. Insight. There the conception 
that “Reading is a mode of living” is presented and amplified. It 
is contrasted with the current idea that reading refers merely to 
the perusal of printed word symbols. Members of the group en- 
large upon the conception and indicate how it opens for them 
new vistas which they propose to develop. 





*Editor footnote: This is a revision of the panel discussion which was 
originally published in volume five of this yearbook series. It has been exten- 
sively used by teacher groups to introduce the broader concept of the read- 
ing process. It was revised and reprinted upon request since the earlier 
publication is out of print. 
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Cast OF CHARACTERS 


Dr. Charles Jones, superintendent of Gettsville Schools. Con- 
servative. 

Mrs. Jones, wife of the superintendent. 

Mr. John Gettsit, wealthy, dynamic business leader of Gettsville. 

Mrs. Gettsit, a leader in social and community activities. 

Mr. Thomas (“Tommy”) Smith, rising young journalist. 

Mrs. Smith, Tommy’s wife and a leader among the younger wom- 
en of Gettsville. 

Dr. Raymond Insight, eminent writer and student of human 
affairs. 

Mrs. Insight, wife of the doctor. 

Dr. Forest Whosit, professor of clinical psychology and con- 
sultant for the school guidance clinic. 

Mr. Horace Aiken, principal of Gettsville Union High School. 

Miss Florence Pleasant, principal of an elementary sched, 

Miss Eleanor Frances Strict, teacher of mathematics. 

Miss Virginia Olds, teacher of English. 

Mr. Alfred Block, teacher of science in Gettsville Junior College. 

Miss Alice Wright, teacher of grade one in an elementary school. 


Acr I 


Scene: The library of the Gettsit home. The dinner guests have 
retired there for coffee and conversation. They are arranged 
standing or seated in convenient social groupings. Mrs. Gettsit 
is serving and general small talk is being enjoyed. Stories are 
told w hich pre :duce laughter and tend to break down the re- 
serve common among groups with widely different interests and 
backgrounds. Gettsit thinks of a story which he wishes to tell. 
His wife, evidently fearful of his stories, quickly sends him out 
to obtain more coffee. He returns to find his opportunity lost. 

Mr. Gettsit: 
By the way! Have you people heard the story about a young 
man who met an attractive young woman w ith a dog? 

Mrs. Gettsit: (evidently much disturbed). 

John! I’m sorry, but we need more coffee. Please get it 20u 

(Gettsit looks abashed and sheepishly obeys. The others are 

politely amused. Smith rises to the occasion by offering an- 

other story.) 
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Mr. Smith: 
Speaking of stories, this is one which I’m sure you'll enjoy. It is 
of particular interest to Dr. Jones, since he is an educator. It 
seems that the teaching of reading has become very realistic for 
some of the children. A few days ago a friend of mine was 
surprised to see his young son suddenly arise from his chair 
where he had been reading, go to the fireplace, lay and light a 
fire, spit upon the ay and then solemnly step on the spit 
and turn around. The father, much amused at the ceremony, 
asked what it all meant. The boy replied that his teacher had 
told him, if one had trouble in understanding a sentence, the 
meaning might be made clear if one acted as the sentence indi- 
cated. The father was much impressed by the sense of the in- 
structions, but he wondered what the sentence could have said 
which could be correctly enacted by the behavior he had just 
witnessed. He asked to see the book. Imagine his surprise when 
he read: 

“Upon the hearth the fire was lit, 
The kid was turning on the spit.” 
(General laughter. ) 

Mr. Gettsit: (with great gusto and joy). 

Say, did you ever hear ‘that one about thie bathing beauty that— 

Mrs. Gettsit: (not w anting this to go any funcen). 

John dear, why don’t you and Tommy finish the chess game 
you started before dinner? 

Mr. Gettsit: (forgets his story and looks around at the group). 
Does anyone object? 

(General remarks, such as “Good gracious, no,” etc.) 

Mr. Gettsit: 

Come along then, Tommy. Let’s fight it out to a finish! (They 
go towards the chess table.) 

Tommy: 

Say, the one we played last week was a gory affair, wasn’t it? 
Boy, I never scrapped so hard in my life, then to have it turn 
into a stalemate! 

Mr. Gettsit: 

Four hour battle too, wasn’t it? 
Tommy: 
I’m going to unlinber my heavy artillery, so dig in. 
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Mr. Gettsit: 
It’s the flying saucer you're up against, my boy! 
Tommy: 
This Queen here is going to be my mechanized force. 
Mrs. Smith: (After a pause.) 
Just a couple of frustrated ex-soldier boys. (General laughter.) 
Tommy: 
Say, just a minute, I didn’t get any sugar for my coffee. (Goes 
to the table.) How about a lump of sugar? 
Mrs. Gettsit: 
It'll cost you a nickel. 
Tommy: 
Huh? 
Mrs. Gettsit: 
Here. (Gives him sugar.) Now get on with your war. (Tom- 
my returns to game.) You know that joke Tommy told a while 
ago about the boy acting out what he read isn’t so far fetched. 
The words, kid and spit, have both suffered change in their 
common meanings since those lines were written. It must be 
very confusing to children to meet with such statements. But 
I suppose it would be even worse for one not to be able to meet 
them at all. Dr. Jones, what do educators think about the in- 
abilities of so many children to learn to read? 
Supt. Jones: (Caught off guard and startled.) 
Why! We scarcely know what to think. Why do you ask? 
Mrs. Gettsit: 
Last week, before the Parent Education Club, one of the 
mothers gave a paper on the subject. She gave some astonishing 
figures concerning the prevalence of reading deficiencies among 
school children. She made us wonder what the schools are 
doing about the problem. 
Mr. Smith: (Looking up from his game.) 
Someone is always wondering what the schools are doing about 
something or other. 
Mrs. Gettsit: (Continuing. ) 
For one thing, she said that about fifteen per cent of school 
children are apparently unable to read effectively. Also, she 
stated that many more boys than girls are found within the 
deficient group. I believe the ratio was about four to one. She 
surprised us again by pointing out that for the most part the 
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group is not below normal in intelligence. Many of them appear 
to be really superior in that regard. Dr. Whosit, this is your 
field—she said that most of the children who are sent to the 
Guidance Clinics are found to be retarded in reading ability. 
Do you find that to be the case? 


Dr. Whosit: 


Yes. It certainly is true. Among our most commonly used 
techniques are tests for reading deficiency. 


Mrs. Gettsit: 


That is what the mother told us. Her statements startled us. 
We became interested to learn more about the problem and to 
find out what schools are doing about it. What are our schools 
doing to meet this situation, Dr. Jones? 


Dr. Jones: (Somewhat disconcerted. ) 


Why—they are doing about everything that can be done, I 
believe. You realize, of course, that the teaching of reading has 
been compulsory in our country for almost three hundred 
years. During that time teachers have been very conscientious 
in handling the matter. In the past only a small part of the 
potential school population really attended school regularly. 
Of course, the teachers were handicapped in trying to teach 
them. Now, however, most of the children are in school. 
Naturally, some of them are poorly adapted for school work 
and they are having a difficult time. However, the schools have 
accomplished rather remarkable results with the education of 
the nation’s children. 


Mrs. Insight: 


Few people will question that, but are they doing all they can? 


Supt. Jones: 


Well, you know, the available money for school expenses has 
not kept pace proportionately with the increase in the school 
population and with the expansion of the school’s offering and 
responsibility. I don’t see how schools can do much better un- 
less more funds are made available. And that is a problem which 
is largely beyond the control of school people. 


Mr. Smith: 


But reading is such a vital necessity for social understanding! 
I should think that teaching pupils to read would be a first re- 
sponsibility for the schools. Almost everything of importance 
is found in print. If one cannot read it, how is he to know 
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what’s going on around him? Many grown people rarely read 
even such things as the newspapers! How can such people be 
intelligent voters? 

Dr. Insight: 

How do you account for the fact that someone must have 
thought each idea before it could be recorded in print and thus 
made available for us to read? 

Mrs. Whosit: 

That’s a good point, Tommy! Furthermore, I suspect that your 
illustration was poorly chosen. Suppose every person had a 
high level of reading ability and that all read faithfully the 
accounts presented in the daily papers, what assurance would 
we have that they would be intelligent voters? You know how 
accounts are twisted and distorted to suit the policies of certain 
interests. It doesn’t seem to me that ability to read with facility 
is sufficient to make a voter intelligent. 

Mrs. Jones: 

That’s true enough. Words are used to express false informa- 
tion as well as the truth. In fact, it seems almost that falsehoods 
are more easily and more attractively expressed. The propa- 
ganda and dramatic appeal found in much of the advertising, 
the distortions and half-truths given out in political speeches, 
even the subtle inferences implied in books and magazine stories, 
all make one wonder whether teaching people to read has really 
been socially profitable. It seems that we ought, if possible, to 
educate against propaganda. 

Mr. Gettsit: 

But how can one educate against propaganda? How do you 
know what is propaganda and what isn’t propaganda? And, 
then, is all propaganda bad or vicious? Isn’t it possible for a 
statement to be propagandistic and yet to be the truth? In a 
way it seems that about everything we do or say is a type of 
propaganda. Just now it appears that if one person says some- 
thing it is propaganda, whereas some-one-else can say the very 
same thing and it isn’t considered propaganda. For example: 
my advertising manager wished to print some attractive bookets 
illustrating and describing the manufacture and use of some of 
our products. We planned to supply them gratis to interested 
teachers who might make use of them in connection with their 
work. Most of the material teachers are now using is out of 
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read date and some of it is positively wrong. However, upon in- 
le be vestigation, we found that the practices we proposed are 
frowned upon and teachers who use materials of that nature 
are termed “propaganda pedagogues.” Not wishing to cause 
have embarrassment or trouble, we gave our material to a profes- 
thus sional writer of school textbooks. He used it with practically 
no alterations. His books were sold to the school which we 
proposed to supply free of cost. Neither the material nor the 


your textbook writer has been criticised. Consequently, I ask, how 
ad a can you distinguish propaganda? 

, the Tommy: 

‘ould Check! 

how Mrs. Gettsit: 

rtain This discussion has been very interesting and informative. But 
cility surely there is something which can be done about this prob- 


lem. Everyone seems to be aware of a need for something’s 
being done, but no one has suggested a way of doing it. 


yrma- Mr. Smith: (Chuckles. ) 

100ds That reminds me of a story. An illiterate Indian was elected to 
ropa- membership on a schoolboard. Soon afterward a convention of 
ising, schoolboard members was held in a nearby city. The other 
ches, members of the board thought it would be fun to send the 
ories, Indian as their representative to the convention. He spent three 
really days listening to speeches and participating in the work of com- 
le. to mittees and what not. Upon his return home the board called 


a public meeting to hear his report. Everyone knew that the 
Indian could neither read nor write, so they were much amused 


yyou | by the proceedings and enjoyed thoroughly the chairman’s 
And, introduction of the new board member. However, when the 
for a Indian’s time for speaking came, he surprised the group by the 
In a brevity and yet the pertinancy of his remarks. He arose with 

‘pe of great dignity and said, “Big wind. Much noise. No rain.” 

some- (Laughter.) 

very Mrs. Gettsit: 

mple: That’s a good story, Tommy. However, I propose to change 

yokets the weather if it is humanly possible. It terrifies me to think 

me of that there are people who are otherwise normal but who can- 

rested not learn to read. Don’t you agree with that, Dr. Insight? 

: their Dr. Insight: 


put of =| Yes, in a way. I agree with what the words mean to me. But, I 
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suspect that they do not mean the same thing to all of us. That 
sounds a bit involved, but it is a characteristic which words 
seem to possess. For example, the word reading has many differ- 
ent meanings. Most of what has been said this evening has been 
addressed to a very narrow and restrictive definition of the 
reading process. Back of all the statements I seem to sense that 
the speakers were thinking of reading merely as the ability to 
recognize printed word on a page. Now, isn’t that what you 
had in mind? 


Mrs. Gettsit: 



























Why, yes, certainly! Is there any other kind of reading? 

Dr. Insight: 

Surely there is. Printing, as we thing of it, today, is of very 
recent origin. Movable type was invented only about five hun- 
dred years ago. The human race read long before that occurred. 
They read manuscripts of various kinds. They read human and 
animal sounds and behavior. They read the movements of 
heavenly bodies and devised many ways of measuring and 
interpreting things of nature which we still find adequate and 
useful today. In the past full and effective lives were led even 
though they were affected little or not at all by printed word 
symbols. I see no reason why some such condition cannot exist 
at this time. Mr. Smith stated a moment ago that “everything 
that is important is found in print.” That is a very common 
idea today but I believe it is fundamentally wrong. People must 
think ideas before the ideas can be recorded in print. Why 
should we not strive to secure original thinkers as well as try- 
ing to develop efficient users of the recorded symbols for other 
person’s thoughts? Conceived in a broad sense the term, reading, 
is the process of interpreting one’s stimulus situations. Really 
it “Is A MODE OF LIVING.” In that sense, Mrs. Gettsit, I agree 
that it is serious when one does not learn to read, for such a 
person does not live intellectually; he merely exists biologically. 


Mr. Smith: 







Reading is a “mode of living.” That 1s a new idea. 
Dr. Insight: 

No. Not new! It is as old as man. The new idea is the associa- 
tion of reading exclusively with printed word symbols. One 
reads whenever one interprets the situation affecting him and 
when one tries to make a sensible adjustment in conformance 
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with his interpretation. To be unable to read in that sense of the 
term would imply that all meaning would be taken away from 
behavior. 

Dr. W bosit: 
Considering what our behavior is at times, maybe that would 
be a good thing. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gettsit: 
Say, did you ever— 

Mrs. Gettsit: 
Don’t you want some more coffee, John? 

Mr. Gettsit: 
No! 

Mrs. Gettsit: (Sweetly.) 
Perhaps it’s your turn to move, John. (Turns to Dr. Insight.) 
But under those circumstances there would BE No PEOPLE. If I 
understand you correctly, we survive because we are able to 
make discriminating adjustments and because we can make 
meanings fitted to our situations. 

Mr. Smith: 
By George, that 1s an idea! Do I understand you, Sir, to say 
that according to your concept all the reactions we make to the 
countless stimulations which affect us during a day are governed 
by reading? For instance, this coffee cup has served its purpose 
and I dispose of it by placing it on the table. Have I performed 
an act of reading? 

Dr. Insight: 
You certainly have. You sensed a problem, namely, to dispose 
of an empty coffee cup. You might have thrown it away. You 
might have put it in your pocket or dropped it on the floor. 
You might have chosen to do with it one or more of any num- 
ber of things. But you selected a mode of behavior best adapted 
to the situation and placed the cup carefully on the table. You 
feel more comfortable than you would have felt had you mis- 
behaved in this situation. 

Mrs. Gettsit: 
What a strange idea of reading that is! I had never thought of 
it in that way. I had always supposed that reading meant read- 
ing a printed page. Now, you say it doesn’t mean that at all! 

Dr. Insight: 

I am afraid that I have not made my idea entirely clear. I did 
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not mean to say that the reading of printed words is not true 
reading. It most certainly is. But, what I am trying to say is 
that it is not the oNLy type of reading which we perform and 
that it is not the most fundamental type of reading. It is only 
a fairly recent development in the use of the reading process. 
Supt. Jones: 

You certainly have a point there. We use many other types of 
reading in schools, but for some reason we seem rarely to think 
of them when we speak of reading. We have children read 
music, numbers, maps, graphs, charts, diagrams, blue-prints, 
pictures, and many other things. Of course, in a sense these are 
all word symbols, but they differ widely from the ordinary 
printed word symbol and to read them must require rather 
different techniques. 


Dr. Whosit: 


















That is true! But I suspect that Dr. Insight would go much 
farther in classing school behavior as reading. It seems to me 
that he is saying that all responses which are made with judg- 
ment are reading responses. That is decidedly a very broad and 
inclusive conception of the reading process, but for the life of 
me I can see no reasonable objection to it. 

Mrs. Insight: 

Since we have been talking, I have tried to recall different 
common usages for the term, reading, which do not imply the 
presence or use of printed word symbols. For example, we say 
one reads tea leaves, palms, faces, motives, measuring instru- 
ments, the stars, clouds, and really all manner of things. Truly, 
it seems that reading printed words is really only one instance 
of a much more prevalent form of behavior. 


Dr. Whosit: 









Frankly, I hadn’t thought of this idea previously, but as it was 
presented I began to realize that such a conception is more 
generally held than many of us are aware. I recall now how 
surprised I was at the number of definitions for reading given 
in the dictionary. I remember one or two illustrations given 
there which impressed me but didn’t arouse me to sense their 
significance. These lines are quoted. I do not recall the authors. 
“You, who men’s fortunes in their faces read,” and “She did not 
read him right.” 
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Mrs. Smith: 


That is interesting. I'll have to look in our dictionary. This 
idea of reading certainly sounds sensible and may I say en- 
couraging. I have been dreading the time when our little Joan 
will have to begin to read. She is only four years old but she 
asks such searching questions. As I listened to this talk I began 
to wonder whether Joan really isn’t reading already and 
whether she hasn’t been doing so for ever so long. If she truly 
is reading, I’d be the happiest and the most relieved mother in 
the world. I have heard so much about children who cannot 
read and about some children getting words backward and 
having such a terrible time. Oh! If we could only feel that our 
children could be brought to read without its being an ordeal! 


Supt. Jones: 


My dear! You have no cause to worry. Your Joan is undoubt- 
edly more intelligent than most children and there have been 
reports of studies which indicate that children who have at- 
tained a mental age of six and a half or seven years are ready to 
be taught to read. She will be well above that mental age by 
the time she enters school. 


Mr. Gettsit: 


That is all very well, Dr. Jones, but Mrs. Tommy raised another 
point to which you didn’t speak. She stated that, as she under- 
stood the evening’s conversation, it means that her little Joan 
is reading now and has been doing so for some time. Personally, 
I think she is right. Her comments remind me of a little talk I 
had with the janitor at my office. He can neither read nor 
write words, but he is the best janitor we have ever had about 
the place. He knows just what each of us wants of him and he 
does it to perfection. He is a pleasant and stimulating old fellow 
to talk to. Only a few days ago I was talking with him. He 
said, “There was a time when I felt mighty sorry that I couldn’t 
go to school and learn to read like some of the boys was doin.’ ” 
I said, “That is too bad. But you can go to school now if you 
really want to learn. There is a night school for grown people 
here in the city.” He said, “Yes, I know about that, but I done 
lost interest in learnin’ to read books.” “What caused that?” I 
asked. He replied, “The kids in my neighborhood. I have 
watched ’em grow up and go off to school to be educated. They 
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used to be interested in everything and everybody. They used 
to see plenty of things around ’em to talk about and to play or 
work with. They was real resourceful. But, since they learned 
to read books they set around with their noses in a book mornin,’ 
noon, and night. They don’t see things anymore. They live only 
in a world of books. When I ask ’em what the books say, they 
just look at me and say, ‘You wouldn’t understand.’ Maybe I 
am dumb,” he said, “but I can see lots of things that interest me 
and I can talk about ’em too. Them kids! They can just read 
books. And, they can’t tell you what the books say! I ain’t 
sorry no more, that I never learned to read books. ’Cause I 
want to live where I can see things and meet people and enjoy 
them. People and things ain’t in Books!” 


Mrs. Jones: 





Do you think it is quite fair to criticize the schools because of 
the remarks of an illiterate janitor? I’m sure that I find people 
and things in the books that I read. And I’m equally sure that 
many of the school children do also. Teachers have a thankless 
job in trying to teach children who have no background for 
what they are to learn and very little interest in learning it. 

Dr. Insight: 

Why do you think they should be thanked for trying to do 
such a thing? It seems to me that we should condemn such be- 
havior rather than thank the people who engage in it! Children 
have both the desire and proper backgrounds for learning if the 
circumstances are properly arranged. To attempt to teach with- 
out them is wasteful if not downright futile. There needs to be 
a close adaptation of procedures with abilities in learning. 
Schools have placed undue credence and emphasis upon a par- 
ticular type of behavior, viz.; the reading of the printed page. 
This is responsible for the impression that recognizing and call- 
ing words is equivalent to understanding the meanings which 
the words represent. I suspect children sense that the two 
things are not equivalents and they are being asked to perform 
the one which is of lesser importance. That being the case it 
seems to me it should be a thankless job of the teachers. 

Supt. Jones: 

That really is quite an issue. It seems that our host’s janitor 
sensed essentially the point you are making. It may be true that 
training with one type of learning interferes with development 
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in another. I suspect that there is considerable truth in the 
charge that schools over-emphasize the book reading aspect of 
learning. There are many ways in which learning can be stimu- 
lated. Perhaps we have been guilty of neglecting them. Possi- 
bly Shakespeare had something like that in mind when he had 
the Duke say: 
“And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
Mrs. Jones: 
There, now, that’s enough, Charles. When you get to the place 
where you start reciting poetry it’s time to go home. 
Mrs. Insight: 
It really is getting late and early tomorrow we plan to leave for 
the beach. 
(All make general reference to leaving and arise to go.) 
Mrs. Gettsit: 
Well, you must all see the patio before you leave. John has 
arranged some new and unusual lighting effects for the pool and 
around the garden. 
Mrs. Jones: 
We'd like to see it. 
Mr. Smith: 
I guess you’ve checkmated me all right. Can’t move here, nor 
here, nor there. Yep, that ties it. 
Mr. Gettsit: 
You're only one game ahead of me now. 
Mr. Smith: 
It was that pinchers movement that stopped me. 
Mr. Gettsit: 
Say! That reminds me. I never did tell you the story about the 
young man and the young woman. 
Mrs. Gettsit: 
Now, John! You know it’s too late for stories! 
Mr. Gettsit: (Determined.) 
No, it isn’t. This one is a good story for people interested in 
reading. A young man in none too good humor was walking 
down the sidewalk. He noticed a young woman playing with 
a dog on the lawn in front of a large house. Just as he was 
about to pass, the dog spied him. The dog broke away from the 
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young woman, ran out, and snapped at the man’s leg. The man 
quickly turned and kicked the dog, hurting it rather badly. 
However, the young man felt righteously indignant and stalked 
on well pleased with his part in the episode. The next day he 
again walked down the sidewalk. Again the young woman was 
out on the lawn, but the dog was nowhere to be seen. Taking 
more careful observation the young man recognized that the 
young lady was really very attractive and evidently well worth 
knowing. He hoped to make amends for his conduct. Noting 
that she saw and recognized him, he stopped, tipped his hat and 
said in his most pleasing manner, “How do you do?” How’s THE 
boc?” The young lady replied, “1 pip,” and turned and walked 
into her home. 
(Everybody looks blank—not catching the point.) 

Mrs. Smith: 
Well? Is that the whole story? 

Mr. Gettsit: 
That’s all I know about it. Why? 

Mrs. Smith: 
I don’t get the point. 

Mr. Gettsit: 
That is probably how many of the children feel when they 
read stories with a vocabulary unusual to them. Perhaps it will 
make it more clear but less humorous if we say, “How’s the 
dog,” and have the young lady reply, “I’ve already done so.” 
Let’s look at the patio. (They start to go out.) 

Mrs. Smith: 
I still don’t get the point of your story, Mr. Gettsit. 
(Mr. Gettsit repeats the story as they go out.) 

Exit 


Act Il 


Scene: The conference room at the office of Superintendent 
Jones. The group enter engaged in more or less general con- 
versation. They are as yet uninformed as to the purpose of the 
meeting. 
Supt. Jones: 
I am glad all of you good people could some. I have invited you 
here with the hope that you will be able and willing to help us 
plan a program to meet a very trying problem in our schools. 
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I am sure you know each other but I should like to present 
each of you anyway. Miss Pleasant, principal of our elementary 
school; Dr. Whosit, professor of clinical psychology and con- 
sultant for our school Guidance Clinic; Mr. Aiken, principal of 
the Gettsville Union High School; Miss Strict, who teaches 
mathematics in the high school; Miss Olds, who teaches English 
in the high school; Mr. Block, teacher of science in the Getts- 
ville Junior College; Miss Wright, teacher of grade one in the 
elementary school. If you will pardon a play on words, a 
superintendent of schools always has one asset to apply in find- 
ing solutions to his problems. He can always call upon his 
faculties to help him. It is my hope that we may form a council 
which will endeavor to find out why there is so much difficulty 
with reading and what Gettsville, through its schools and other- 
wise should do about it. Parents and other citizens are becoming 
alarmed over reports that many children cannot read and that 
high school and even college students are unable to read effici- 
ently well to accomplish the work assigned. Mr. Aiken, do you 
find that our high school students have much difficulty with 
their reading abilities? 


Mr. Aiken: 


Your question, Dr. Jones, makes me think of a high school boy 
who was taking a difficult examination. He squirmed and 
scratched his head and in many other ways indicated that his 
going was not easy. The examiner thinking to be helpful and 
friendly, asked, ‘What is the matter, son? Do the questions 
bother you?” The boy replied, “No, sir. The questions are okay. 
It’s the answers that bother me.” 

I should say that a similar condition exists among high school 
students with regard to their reading abilities. It isn’t their 
abilities with which we find difficulties. It is rather their lack 
of abilities which causes grief. Of course, my administrative 
duties keep me from meeting the problem first hand as the 
teachers experience it. However, I have noticed that more and 
more complaints come from the staff to the effect that their 
students cannot read the materials which are assigned. A few 
years back that complaint was rather rare, but I should say it 
occurs now at least a dozen times each week. Many of the 
teachers have begun to wonder what change has occurred in 
the elementary school which may explain this lack of ability 
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among incoming students. In fairness to the elementary schools 
I should like to say that I personally doubt that they are en- 
tirely to blame. Doubtless there are many factors operating to 
produce the condition, but beyond question the inability of the 
pupils to read effectively is a very grave problem with the 
secondary schools. If you don’t mind, I’d like to ask Miss Strict, 
of our mathematics department, to state what she has observed 
in this regard. 

Miss Strict: (Agitatedly.) 

Now, Dr. Jones, Mr. Aiken knows very well what I think about 
this deplorable condition. We had a conference about it only 
last week and I told him then that it is just simply impossible 
for me to cover the work expected in mathematics when the 
students come to me with such utter lack of ability to read the 
textbooks. When I was in training for teaching, we were told 
that during the first four years of school, children are supposed 
tO LEARN TO READ and that thereafter they READ TO LEARN. Well! 
If that is the case, most of the children who are now coming to 
high school seem somehow to have missed those first four years. 
Supt. Jones: 

Oh, come now, Miss Strict, some of the children must know 
how to read, surely! 


Miss Strict: 


Of course, not all of them are failing. That is quite true. But 
only recently Mr. Aiken and I were looking over the reading- 
test scores of this year’s ninth graders. We found fully half of 
the group ranked below the ninth grade norm. Many of those 
who are in the lower group in reading ability are having trouble 
with their mathematics assignments. When practically half of 
the pupils are below grade in their basic reading ability, I must 
say that I think the elementary schools should do something 
about it. 


Miss Pleasant: 


I should like to speak on that point, if I may, Dr. Jones. As the 
_ principal of an elementary school, I feel that I should come to 
its defense when such charges are expressed. The statement was 
made that fully one half of the present ninth grade rate below 
the norm for that grade in reading ability. I have no doubt but 
that such is the case, but when one says that that condition is 
abnormal, or when it is interpreted as indicating that the ele- 
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mentary schools have been remiss in their duties, I must object 
to such an interpretation. As I understand the term, the norm 
for a grade is the mid-point of the range of scores actually made 
by pupils within that grade. In that case, of course one half of 
the scores would be lower than such a norm. That’s what the 
term, norm, means. It follows then that Miss Strict’s statement 
shows quite clearly that the elementary schools have taught 
reading as effectively as it is being taught by other schools of 
this country. There may be a point to the idea that such an 
attainment is not as great as it should be or as it could be, but 
my point is that the fingers cited do not substantiate the claim 
that the elementary schools are mainly at fault for the inabilities 
for secondary school pupils to read their assignments. 


Miss Strict: 


I’m sorry if my comments seemed too abrupt. The inability of 
our students to read is a very sore point with us high school 
teachers. However, I should like to ask if it is not true that in 
the past we were told that it is the main function of the ele- 
mentary school to teach children to read? 


Miss Pleasant: 


Yes, your statement that for the first four years children learn 
to read and thereafter they read to learn has been commonly 
made. But lately, however, many question its truth. That state- 
ment was made in a time when the work of the school was 
thought to be largely a matter of habits. Today there is a broad- 
er conception of what the school contributes. Reading is more 
than mere recognition of words. It involves getting the mean- 
ing of what is read. That being true, how can the elementary 
school be expected to teach the high school meanings for the 
words which children will need only when they reach the high 
school level. Reading is not so much a thing which one learns 
and then practices, as it is something which one must continue 
to learn as one continues to experience. That being the case, 
THE WAY IN WHICH THE HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS ARE TAUGHT MAY 
BE LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH THE STU- 
DENT EXPERIENCE WITH WORK THERE. 


Miss Olds: 


I think Miss Pleasant has made a very valuable suggestion. We 
teachers of English are a bit sensitive concerning this problem 
because it seems that wherever there has been any attempt to 
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remedy the reading situation the English departments have been 
saddled with the responsibility. This seemed to imply that the 
teachers of English were somehow responsible for the situation 
in the first place. In regard to Miss Pleasant’s statements con- 
cerning the norm, I quite agree with her although I confess I 
had never thought of it as clearly as she presented the case. And 
I heartily agree with her other statement, also, that the high 
school method of procedure is most likely the basis for the 
student’s difficulties. You may be interested to know that the 
National Council of Teachers of English has taken a very defi- 
nite stand in that regard. 


Mr. Block: 





Miss Olds’ remarks make me wish to add to one of the points 
she made. As a teacher of science, I also find that many of my 
students have difficulty with reading the available materials, but 
strange to say, some of those who have the most difficulty ap- 
parently have no trouble at all with the social studies or English. 
Likewise, some who do very acceptable work in science do a 
much poorer type in the other fields. I have frequently won- 
dered how a teacher of English would go about teaching pupils 
to read the materials of a science. I have also wondered what I 
would do if I were asked to teach a group of failing students 
how to read English literature. Aren’t there many kinds of 
reading? And doesn’t EACH TEACHER really have to be a TEACHER 
OF READING? 

Miss Wright: 

Dr. Jones, we teachers of primary children are often times be- 
wildered by the comments made by the teachers at other levels 
in the system. We sense so keenly that the little folks whom 
we teach need to obtain a proper start in order that they may 
come up properly. In our attempts to find out how to do this 
most effectively we have discovered something that perhaps 
you might like to share with us. Our little folk have very short 
attention spans. They are full of curiosity about things, but they 
flit from one thing to another very readily. They need to ex- 
amine things with their fingers many times. They often lack 
words with which correctly to express their ideas, but neverthe- 
less they think. We have been so often hounded by the demand 
that we teach these little people to read words before they have 
meanings for the words they are learning, that we have come 
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n to a state of rebellion. In fact, many people are saying that 
ne reading should be eliminated from the first grade, but I cannot 
on accept the idea. It seems to me that it gives a wrong impression 
n- of our work and that it will not in the end help to solve the 
I problem of reading. I like to think of ALL THE ACTIVITIES OF 
id THESE CHILDERN AS BEING READING IN ITS MOST PRIMARY AND 
sh BASIC SENSE. It seems to me that the children are reading when 
a they play with their toys or with each other. I believe they are 
he reading when they construct things and when they dramatize. 
fi- As they develop ideas, they more and more turn to words, but 


then the words have a definite meaning and use for the children. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but it seems to me that if we are to start 


its at the beginning and come up properly all of your work must 
ny be based upon meanings. I wish Dr. Whosit would tell us 
ut whether that idea is psychologically valid. 

p- Dr. Whosit: 

sh. I can see nothing invalid about it if it is properly carried out. 
és In psychological adjustment work we frequently find children 
n- who do not read word symbols effectively for the reason that 
vils some children are unable to recognize word symbol forms until 
tl they have had extensive experience with tracing forms. It 
nts seems to me that the emphasis upon meaning which Miss Pleas- 
of ant stated and your ideas are similar to an unusual and interest- 
(ER ing conception of reading that Dr. Insight expressed a few 


evenings ago at the home of Mrs. Gettsit. He spoke of reading 
as being a mode of living. 1 think we might find it to our ad- 


be- vantage to explore farther that point of view. 

els Supt. Jones: 

om That is a good suggestion. Fortunately, I was present at the 
ay dinner meeting mentioned. I confess that the breadth of Dr. 
his Insight’s idea of reading was rather hard to accept, but the 
aps more I think about it the more convinced I am that such a con- 
ort ception of the problem will aid greatly in our understanding of 
ey it. Certainly something must be done to assure intelligent read- 
ex- ers. I have been concerned with the ideas presented by Dr. 
ack Huse in his book, “The Illiteracy of the Literate.”* He thinks 
he- that much of the work in schools has resulted in making “ver- 
and bomaniacs” of the students. As Roy Cohen would put it, “dey 
nd *H. R. Huse, Ph.D.—The Illiteracy of the Literate: A Guide to the Art of 


Intelligent Reading. New York. D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. (1933). 
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sez words but dey don’t mean nothin.’” Since Dr. Insight has 
so definite an idea of this problem, would it not be a good thing 
to ask hom to present his view to us in some detail? How do the 
rest of you feel about it? 

Mr. Aiken: 
I’m for it 100 per cent if it will help us to get better readers in 
our high schools. 

Miss Strict: 
Yes, anything will be better than what we have to put up with 
now. 

Miss Pleasant: 
It certainly meets with my approval. 

Supt. Jones: 
Very well. Then it is agreed that we ask Dr. Insight to tell us 
his ideas concerning reading. We'll meet again as soon as he 
can be with us. I’ll let you know as soon as possible. 
(Business of gathering themselves together to leave the meeting. 
Curtain falls.) 


Act Ill 


Scene: Conference room at the office of Superintendent Jones. 
Characters: Same as Act II with the addition of Dr. Insight, 
Mrs. Gettsit, and Mr. Smith. 
General conversation finally brought to common focus when 
Mr. Smith proposes a story. 
Mr. Smith: 
I heard a story which is pertinent to this meeting, I think. It 
seems that a college president spent his vacation far back in the 
mountains where pioneer conditions still exist. While tramping 
around he came upon a log cabin in which lived a man and his 
family. The college man asked whether he might spend the 
night with them. He was invited to do so and everything pos- 
sible was done to assure his comfort and entertainment. Upon 
the president’s return to his home he wanted to express appre- 
ciation to his mountain host, so a letter was dictated, typed, and 
sent out to convey the president’s thanks. However, the type- 
written letter didn’t accomplish just the results the college man 
had in mind. When it was delivered to the mountaineer he 
opened the letter and said with evident chagrin, “Why for 
does he write me readin’ when I kin read writin?” (Laughter.) 
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Supt. Jones: 


Your story is quite pertinent to the purpose of this meeting. 
Reading has been so commonly associated with printed words 
that we often get confused in trying to think of it in any other 
relationship. The problem with which we are to wrestle has 
taxed abilities far greater than mine, so I do not feel ashamed in 
asking for all possible help in its solution. Because the rami- 
fications extend beyond the teaching profession I have asked 
some of our community friends and leaders to cooperate by 
becoming members of this group. Mrs. John Gettsit has always 
shown great interest in the work of our schools. She works con- 
tinuously to make Gettsville a better community. Mr. Thomas 
Smith, although only recently added to our community, has 
already earned our full respect and good will. We are indeed 
fortunate that Dr. Insight has agreed to meet with us today and 
to discuss with us his interesting views on the subject of read- 
ing. (Addressing Dr. Insight.) Dr. Insight, it is most generous 
of you to take the time to meet with us. However, in a way 
you are mainly responsible for our having met at all in this 
relationship. Those of us who heard your comments concerning 
reading a few days ago were so impressed with their educa- 
tional and social implications that we formed this group to serve 
as a council for the study of reading problems. I believe various 
members have some questions which they would like to ask of 
you. 


Mrs. Gettsit: 


I have a question which I should like to ask. Dr. Insight, what 
is your opinion regarding the nature and the cause for reading 
disabilities, and how important are they in determining pupil’s 
success or failure in school work? 


Dr. Insight: 


I sincerely wish that I might answer your questions more ade- 
quately, but they are points which more properly belong to a 
specialist in education or psychology. However, there are some 
general points which have bearing upon the questions. The in- 
vention of movable type made feasible and economical the 
duplicating of books in large quantities. Consequently, with 
the development of printing and with a corresponding develop- 
ment of a number of social and industrial factors, books and 
magazines have been made available in large numbers. Hence, 
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schools have placed more of their instructional procedures 
upon the reading of books and extra-school activities have like- 
wise accentuated a similar demand. Naturally, when a trait or a 
procedure is greatly demanded, deficiency with it becomes ] 
more apparent and perhaps more real. I have no way of know- 
ing actually what the condition is within the schools, but this 
matter of extra demand is certainly a factor in it. 
Mr. Aiken: 
That sounds like a reasonable point, but secondary school teach- 
ers are of the opinion that an increasing number of the students 
who come to them are unable to read the assigned materials. 
We are wondering whether the deficiency is not due more to 
defective development in the elementary school period. It seems 
that an increase so marked as some believe has occurred cannot 
be due merely to over-demand for reading. 
Dr. Insight: 
May I say as an outsider who is interested in education and in 
educators, that I am very much concerned over the internal 
criticism of educational procedures which we experience in I 
associating with teacher groups. I believe you will not find 
comparable criticism outspoken within the ranks of the other 
professions. And I certainly believe that the problems which 
are experienced as “deficiencies with reading,” so-called, are 
far more complex than can be explained by a mere change of A 
instructional method in the elementary schools. The colleges 
are complaining in a similar manner of the high school gradu- 
ates and there is a comparable criticism of the graduates of the I 
colleges. Only a short while ago a college president published 
the assertion that over thirty millions of our adult citizens were 
unable to read efficiently. Surely no such group exists which 
has not been within the range of the schools. 
Mr. Smith: 
There you have it! Everybody is looking for a simple explana- 
tion for any difficulty which he senses. As adults we are dis- 
appointed with the voters because they don’t know enough to 
decide how to vote. We say, the schools ought to teach them 
such things. But the colleges say they can’t make the students 
intelligent because the students can’t read. The secondary 
schools can’t get the pupils ready for college work because the 
elementary schools didn’t do their work properly. The elemen- 
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tary schools can’t teach them because the children are not in- 


terested, or because they can’t learn to learn. Where does this 
all get us! 


Dr. Whosit: 


That is an old question of social psychology. Whenever faulty 
behavior is noted each institution blames one which can be held 
to have preceded it. In this instance the colleges blame the high 
schools because a student cannot read. The high schools pass 
the blame on to the elementary schools. The elementary schools 
blame the home. In the homes the mothers say, “I’m not sur- 
prised. His father’s folks are all queer. None of them shows 
any judgment.” Naturally the father has to agree since his lack 
of judgment is evident, having married a woman who would 
make such a remark. (Laughter.) I should say that every phase 
of our social institutions is in some way at fault. Don’t you 
think we should try to develop a more fundamental idea of the 
problems we are considering instead of placing so much atten- 
tion upon who is to blame for them? 


Dr. Insight: 


That is a good point. If, for example, we knew more about the 
nature of the reading process, I am convinced that many of our 
present problems would not loom so large and so crucial as they 
now appear. 


Miss Pleasant: 


What an interesting idea! May I ask what you think the read- 
ing process is like? 


Dr. Insight: 


I suspect that my ideas will seem unorthodox. But when I think 
of the reading process, I always think of an interpretation, or 
of a behavior which is governed by interpretation. To be even 
more explicit, reading, to me, is the act of responding discrimi- 
natively to sensed stimuli. However, I think you will agree that 
reading is most commonly thought of as a set of specialized 
habits. It is thought of as involving memorized facts and par- 
ticular ways of behaving when printed words are seen. This is 
the conception of reading that people have in mind when they 
demand that the schools teach pupils to read. This demand is 
only partially justified because if it were fully and completely 
realized we would be worse off than we are at present. 
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Why do you say that? It seems to me that my work would be 
much simplified and many times more effective if my pupils 
had previously been taught to read. 

Dr. Insight: 

Exactly. But what specifically do you mean by the words, 
“taught to read?” | think they have quite a different meaning 
for you than they have for me. You see, we really experience 
great difficulty in the act of communicating with one another, 
for the reason that we prefer meanings which we supply in 
common to our terms. When you think of reading you think 
of an act of recognizing certain printed words and of sensing 
those words together in a rythmic sequence. The student be- 
comes conditioned or habituated to think of certain ideas when 
certain words are seen. He then becomes a tool which you can 
manipulate at will by arranging the sequences of occurrence 
of his word stimuli. 


Miss Strict: 


What does the phrase mean to you? 

Dr. Insight: 

When I think of reading, I think of an act of intelligence in 
which the reader possesses a personal purpose, an ability to 
sense the significance of the pattern of stimuli and in which he 
actually makes a sensible effort to adjust his reactions accord- 
ingly. In short, he is acting interpretively. The act of reading 
which I have described is as native to our behavior as is diges- 
tion or awareness, whereas the act of reading which depends 
upon printed word symbols is a specialized form of behavior 
which has to be learned. So you see, we must come to common 
understandings of our meanings in order that we can com- 
municate our ideas. 

Miss Wright: 

But would you call behavior “reading” if people were reacting 
to situations where there are no printed words? 

Dr. Insight: 

Yes I would. Words are not ideas, neither are ideas inherent in 
the things words represent. Words are MERE SYMBOLS for repre- 
senting things and ideas. For example: the word “house” repre- 
sents a familiar object which has certain characteristics, but if 
we were speaking French, we would use “Ja maison” to repre- 
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i sent the same object, or if speaking Spanish, we would say “la 
casa.” It is through the use of words that ideas may be assem- 
bled and presented. Now, if interpreting symbols is reading, 
and it is, I can see no logical reason for thinking that interpret- 
ing things, relationships, and such, is not also reading. Why 
should we be more concerned about mechanisms for represent- 


we 


| 

y | ing ideas than we are concerned about the actual development 

e or creation of the ideas in the first place? 

r, | Mr. Block: 

n Then, do I understand correctly, that you would call READING 

k the acts of interpreting pictures, diagrams, and even objects 

g such as people, clouds, or any of the patterns of nature? 

e- Dr. Insight: 

n Such behavior has been called reading since we possessed such 

in a term. Did you ever have your fortune read? If so, did the 

ce reader read tea leaves, playing cards, or the markings on the 
palms of your hands? You see we commonly speak of reading 
in that connection. Goldsmith made clear to us that school 

children read their teachers to foretell the probable events of 

the day. We speak of reading barometers, thermometers, and 

in all sorts of instruments for measuring. And finally, we speak of 

to | reading people, for there is a citation in the dictionary which 

he states, “and you who men’s fortunes in their faces read.” Now 

rd- that we find that the term “reading” is often applied to acts 

ing other than those which involve printed words, I would like to 

eS- ask why we should not have expected such to be the case? 

nds What is there about reading printed words which justifies its 

ior being set apart as an isolated phenomenon? 

non Dr. Whozit: 

ym- Why do you use the term “reading?” In psychology we use 


the term “perception” and save the term reading to refer only 
to printed word symbols. 

ting Dr. Insight: 
As you have seen, we already use the term reading to refer to 
many different things. Since we are concerned with the prob- 


it in lems of reading it seems more logical to use a broader concept 
pre- of the term in seeking to clarify these problems. 

pre- Miss Strict: 

ut if . Well, even if we accept and agree with what you have said, it 


is still necessary to teach people to read. My problem is, what 
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shall I do with people who have not learned to read mathemati- 
cal material? 

Dr. Insight: 

What do you mean when you use the term “mathematical ma- 
terial?” 


Miss Strict: 


Why, I refer to printed symbols used to express ideas about 
quantities and quantitative relationships. 

Dr. Insight: 

But we must not fail to recognize that the quantities in the 
concrete and observable relationships are a more basic type of 
mathematical material. I believe that you will find a consider- 
able astuteness among people for reading the concrete forms 
of mathematical material. Difficulty frequently enters when 
such material is not present with communication even more 
than with the primary ability to read. Have your pupils learned 
the vocabulary meanings for the mathematical language pro- 
cesses? There is much similarity but also great differences 
among our several forms of language techniques. Have those 
been disclosed to the pupils? 

Supt. Jones: 

Those are good points, but I should like to ask when you think 
the school should begin the instructing in reading procedures. 
Dr. Insight: 

I don’t think that the school does begin the student’s reading 
activities. They begin long before he ever comes to school. The 
school doesn’t begin anything which is particularly unique. It 
merely stimulates, facilitates, and directs the refinement of pro- 
cesses of behavior which began before the child entered school. 
Perhaps it would be more proper to say that all learning 
emerges from basic native behavior reactions which are inher- 
ent with conscious living. Consequently, attempts to identify 
the beginnings of learning are as futile as are attempts to identify 
the beginnings of life. The school begins its instructional pro- 
gram as soon as it comes in contact with the child. However, 
that instructional program should continue types of learning 
which the child was previously engaged in. Only gradually and 
by degrees should one emphasis in instruction be supplanted by 
another. 
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Miss Wright: 


Then I presume, that you would question the idea of matura- 
tion as producing readiness for printed-word reading. 


Dr. Insight: 


I scarcely know whether to say yes or no to that statement. It 
is well known that maturing of some type takes place in all 
activity. However, it is also true that developmental processes 
are responses to environmental demands. It seems unlikely that 
anyone would ever develop a desire to attempt to read printed 
words if there had been no experience with symbols of that 
nature. Very young children are likely to respond to things 
more than to words. Later on a child may use one word as a 
symbol for many things. There seems to be an optimum condi- 
tion for learning anything at any level of development. How- 
ever, there is likely to be a wide variation in ability under other 
conditions than the optimum. I doubt very much that optimum 
conditions can ever really be discovered or that they can be 
attained if they are discovered. The best we can do is to ap- 
proximate them. 


Mr. Aiken: 


I should like to ask you for a statement of your conception of 
the nature of the reading process which would clarify it some- 
what more for us. You mentioned that you think of reading as 
interpretation. You indicated that we read many sorts of things, 
but I do not recall that you have clearly stated what you class 
as reading and what would not be so classed. 


Dr. Insight: 


Reading is discriminative living. The critical word in that ex- 
pression is the word discriminative. It connotes purposing, 
sensing, evaluating, choosing, adapting, and, in accordance with 
the results of processes, responding. There really is little funda- 
mental difference in the process whether the stimulus be main- 
ly sound, touch, taste, or sight. Blind people are taught to “see” 
words with their fingers and the deaf are taught to “hear” with 
their eyes. Reading is, then, living. It is living under conditions 
which activate one’s intellect. When discriminative ability is 
functioning at high pitch, the reading level is high. When dis- 
crimination is low, reading is low. It is a process which belongs 
to each individual for the reason that what one perceives is 
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largely a personal matter. In reality, reading is primarily a pro- 
jective technique. 


Miss Olds: 


This idea certainly is opposed to the current one which main- 
tains that readers extract meaning from the stimulus pattern. 
Dr. Insight: 

The extractive procedure may occur, but that which is ex- 
tracted cannot come from the stimulus. It is more in the nature 
of a change among the images already possessed. It is the shift 
or reorganization of perceptions under direction of the stimu- 
lus. Consequently, the reading of word symbols, either seen or 
heard, presupposes that the reader is adequately supplied with 
meanings which he can project to the symbols involved. 

Miss Pleasant: (Questioningly.) 

Then, the reading of word symbols must be considered as a 
secondary type of reading. Reading the things would be a 
primary or basic type of reading, isn’t that so? 

Dr. Insight: 

Yes, and instruction in the reading act should involve teaching 
how to perform creative and discriminating responses with 
regard for all kinds of stimuli as well as how to read the printed 
word. It is in that respect, it seems to me, that educational pro- 
cedures are most in error. They seem to be based upon the 
assumption that meanings reside in printed words and that the 
meanings can be extracted from such sources by means of pro- 
cedures largely performed as habits. That conception appears 
to be responsible for much of what we may term “verbomania” 
in our behavior. A verbomaniac is one who uses words but who 
has little or no conception of what social agreement would 
make the words mean. 


Mr. Smith: 





Oh! That would be something like Mrs. Malaprop in Sheri- 
dan’s play, “The Rivals.” She has an inability to use the proper: 
words to express her ideas. She says, “You go before and I'll 
precede you;” “He is as headstrong as an allegory on the banks 
of the Nile;” etc. 

Dr. Insight: 

Yes, and to avoid such Malapropisms and in order to utilize 
more fully the great contributions to ideas which come from 
everyday experiencing, I suggest that we use the broader con- 
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ception of the reading act. It is likely that we shall find that 
types of reading other than those associated with word symbols 
evidence deficiencies also. I suspect they are even more serious 
and critical. Good reading is good living. The human race 
must have read for centuries before printed books came into 
existence. Isn’t it possible and wouldn’t it be wise to permit 
every student to re-experience the development of the various 
forms of reading somewhat as they were developed by the 
races? 


Supt. Jones: 


Reading is a mode of living. It is more than a mere perusal of 
books; it is the process of making discriminative reactions to 
stimuli. That idea sets up a whole program of instruction for 
the schools. Every conscious act is a reading act. Then every 
teacher is a teacher of reading, and good teaching will help the 
pupils in developing better and more discriminative ways of re- 
sponding to stimuli. There is something in that for every 
teacher. 


Miss Wright: 


Then my idea that children are reading when they are playing 
with toys or with other children is correct. An activity pro- 
gram is really a reading program. We teachers must insist that 
our pupils understand what they are doing instead of merely 
drilling and memorizing facts and procedures which they do 
not understand. 


Miss Pleasant: 


Then, Dr. Insight, I have an idea you would approve the basic 
principles of modern elementary education. We try to make 
learning a mode of living and that is just what your idea of read- 
ing is. I was surprised, however, at your point that the schools 
do not initiate reading. However, I understand that you mean 
that we really build upon the development which preceded the 
present experience. Readiness is a condition rather than a state. 
There will be readiness problems at all levels and for every 
discriminating act. Perhaps the problem in secondary school 
reading which so disturbs Mr. Aiken is due largely to the ne- 
glect of the high school teachers to make their students ready 
for the tasks assigned to them. 


Dr. Whosit: 


That is a good point, Miss Pleasant. It is one thing to make an 
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assignment and it is quite a different thing to see that the assign- 
men is possible for the child to do. Also, Dr. Insight hit the nail 
on the head when he intimated that a very wide gap exists be- 
tween the stock of ideas of the students and those of the text- 
book authors. Not only is there such a gap, but there is per- 
haps an even wider one between the author’s idea and the stu- 
dent’s ability to express it effectively. Immature people com- 
monly have poor vocabularies of word forms and poorer vocab- 
ularies of word forms and even poorer vocabularies of ideas. 
That is a place where we can all do a better job of teaching. 
Students need ideas and motives far more than they need drills 
or work books. 


Miss Strict: 


Well, this discussion has opened a new field for me. As Dr. 
Insight was speaking, I kept asking myself, “What has this to 
do with mathematics?” Suddenly, I realized that MATHEMATICS 
IS A MODE OF LIVING. Mathematics is a process of making dis- 
criminating adjustments with regard for quantity. MATHE- 
MATICS IS READING. It is something which everyone experiences. 
It is a way of sensing the world about us, and a way of think- 
ing. It is a basis for our whole social organization. I am sure 
that I have been guilty of teaching it as a bag of tricks. Mem- 
ory has meant more to me than understanding. Perhaps that’s 
the reason my students have been having trouble. I’m going to 
re-read “Mathematics for the Million.”* I think I'll like it better 
this time. 


Mrs. Gettsit: 


I was interested in the idea that social and personal maladjust- 
ments are really forms of reading disabilities. I think there is a 
point of importance to consider in that. When we undertake to 
reduce illiteracy we strike deeply into all our social problems. 
I am still pursuing the causes for inabilities. I think we could 
profit from a study of the psychology of the act of reading as 
Dr. Insight has described it. I wonder whether we might not 
do well to follow up this evening’s discussion by investigating 
what psychology can tell us concerning it. 

Mr. Block: 

I like that idea. From what I have just heard I seem to be get- 


*L. Hogben. Mathematics for the Million, New York. W. W. Norton & 
Co., 1933. 
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ting the idea that learning to read is a life-long process, and to 
the development of reading each level of the school system 
should make its contribution. I’m beginning to feel also that 
those of us who teach the more advanced students may be put- 
ting undue emphasis upon one phase of reading and thereby 
handicapping students who find that type of reading difficult. 
Perhaps that is why students may excel in one type of school 
work and suffer difficulty in another. 


Miss Olds: 


As Dr. Insight was speaking I found myself wondering just 
what we mean by English. Should we not be more clear as to 
what it means? And is not the study of communication, that is, 
language, a basic social concern? I’d like to have such points as 
these considered. 


Supt. Jones: 


These are excellent comments. I feel certain that the problems 
which have been raised are going to lead us into better relations 
with the work of the school. The conception that discrimina- 
tive behavior is fundamental to learning is of great value to us. 
So too, is the idea that reading is a mode of living, that reading 
is basic. Bringing out that reading is more than the perusal of 
books, and that there are many types of reading performance, 
just as there are many kinds of things to be read, has been help- 
ful. Dr. Insight, I wish personally to thank you and to extend 
the thanks of this council for your valuable assistance in clear- 
ing up some of these points. 


The End 


